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(1) PererR STERRY AND His PRINTED WoRKS 


ScHoLars and critics have paid so much attention in recent years 
to the English literature of the seventeenth century that it would 
seem unlikely that any writer of real distinction belonging to that 
period should have escaped their notice. The discovery of Thomas 
Traherne by the late Mr. Dobell, and the more recent revelation of 
Nathaniel Wanley by Professor Martin showed, however, that 
probably there are many treasures still waiting in those unplumbed 
depths for the hardy diver. The chief writings of Traherne and of 
Wanley had remained in manuscript, and no work of importance of 
either was published in his own age. The fate of Peter Sterry, the 
Cambridge Platonist, and Chaplain to Cromwell’s Council of State, 
is perhaps, therefore, all the more remarkable. As a master of 
English prose style, Sterry is not inferior to the greatest men of the 
seventeenth century. As a poet in the wider sense of the word, a 
writer with a glowing imagination, a command of splendid imagery, 
and a feeling for the magic of language, he is comparable only to the 
great religious poets of his age, to Crashaw, Vaughan and Traherne, 
except for the unimportant detail that he wrote chiefly in prose 
instead of verse. As a daring philosophic and religious thinker and 
a mystic of high importance in the history of religious thought, he 
is one of the most brilliant and interesting figures of a great period of 
intellectual activity. Yet in spite of the fact that much of Sterry’s 
best work was published either during his lifetime or soon after his 
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death, and is easily accessible in the British Museum and other large 
libraries, the histories of English literature do not even mention his 
name, while his work is ignored even by such a special monograph 
as Tulloch’s Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in the 
Seventeenth Century. It is true that Sterry’s writings have never 
been wholly forgotten, but acquaintance with them has been limited 
to a few mystics and religious thinkers. They were admired by 
John Sterling, Archbishop Trench and F. D. Maurice in the 
nineteenth century, and in recent times Mr. Major Scott in his 
Christian Mysticism and Mr. F. J. Powicke in The Cambridge 
Platonists have published short studies dealing admirably with their 
place in the history of religious thought, but paying little heed to their 
artistic qualities. In an essay contributed to the collection called 
Speculum Religionis (Oxford University Press, 1929) I endeavoured 
to draw attention to Sterry’s high merit as a writer of impassioned 
poetic prose, and also to point out the very remarkable affinity between 
his thought and that of his contemporary and associate Milton, and 
the closeness of many of his ideas to those of William Blake. 

The popular notion of a Puritan author is derived mainly from the 
works of Milton and Bunyan. In Peter Sterry we have a great 
Puritan author, who, like Milton, was a humanist, an artist and a 
scholar, and who had a power of mystic vision as intense as that of 
Bunyan, but more closely allied to the spirit of a Vaughan or a 
Traherne and mingled with an amiability, a serenity and a gentle 
spirit of tolerance, which recalls the royalists Falkland, Chillingworth 
and Jeremy Taylor rather than any of the Puritan leaders. 

My purpose in the present article is to give a description of some 
unpublished writings by Peter Sterry, which have come into my 
hands, but, as he is almost entirely unknown even to most professed 
students of English literature, it may not, perhaps, be irrelevant to 
begin with a short account of his life and published works.! 

Peter Sterry was born at Southwark about the year 1614. He 
was the son of Anthony Sterry, described as a gentleman, who was 
probably identical with a person of that name who was baptised at 
Ruardean in Gloucestershire in 1584. The parish registers of 
Ruardean and neighbouring villages reveal the existence of a large 
clan of Sterrys in that part of the country in the sixteenth century. 
Peter Sterry entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1629. 

1 The following account is based partly upon Miss C. Fell Smith’s excellent 


er on the D.N.B., and partly upon other sources which Miss Fell Smith has 
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Benjamin Whichcote, the inaugurator of “‘ Cambridge Platonism,” 
was his elder contemporary at Emmanuel and was elected to a 
Fellowship in 1632. ‘There can be no doubt that his influence on 
Sterry was very great. We are told that they were intimate friends 
and that Whichcote had a very high opinion of Sterry’s character 
and ability.! The younger man’s enthusiastic adoption of Which- 
cote’s teaching is shown by the statement that he “ and one Sadler ” 
were “ the first who were observed to make a public profession of 
Platonism.” 2 This Sadler was probably John Sadler (1615-1674), 
afterwards Master of Magdalene, and, like Sterry, a friend of Crom- 
well. Sterry was elected to a Fellowship of Emmanuel in 1636, but, 
unlike the other Cambridge Platonists, he did not remain quietly at 
Cambridge during the Civil War, but, like Milton, he appears to 
have come to London, and to have thrown all his energy into the 
struggle on the Puritan side. A Chancery document at the Public 
Record Office 3 yields the information that he was “ called from 
Cambridge ” by Robert Greville, the second Lord Brooke, adopted 
son of the great Fulke Greville, Sidney’s friend, and became his 
chaplain. Lord Brooke was probably a contemporary of Sterry at 
Cambridge, where, according to Anthony 4 Wood, he “ became 
learned, considering his quality.” He was a Puritan and a leader 
of the Parliamentary forces as well as something of a mystic and a 
Platonist, to judge from his published works. In February 1640, 
Sterry married Francis Asheworth, the widow of a London citizen, 
apparently a woman of property, and from the language of the 
Chancery document mentioned-above it appears that the marriage 
was partly due to Lord Brooke’s influence. Lord Brooke was killed 
at the siege of Lichfield on March 2, 1642-1643, while commanding 
an army of the Parliament. Sterry was probably with him on this 
occasion, as we are told by Anthony 4 Wood ° that “ his chaplain ” 
preached to him during the march to Lichfield. In June 1643, Sterry 
was nominated a member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines 
by the House of Lords. Although no controversial speeches of his 
in that body have been reported, he was certainly one of the minority 
of Independents who opposed the Presbyterian majority,? and 


* See The Appearance of God to Man in the Gospel, 8vo, 1710, sig. A2¥. 

: Baker MS. vi, f. 80 q. by Powicke in The Cambridge Platonists, 1926, p. 174. 
; Chancery Proceedings S. ii, Bundle 462, No. 63 (1642-1660). 

: Anthony & Wood, Ath. Ox. ed. Bliss, ii, 432. 
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* Baillie’s Letters and Journals, ed. Bannatyne Society, 1841, ii, 110. 
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earned Milton’s emphatic praise in his sonnet ‘‘ On the new forcers 
of the Conscience.” He appears to have been closely associated 
with Sir Henry Vane, the great Independent leader in the House of 
Commons, and it was probably at about this time that Richard 
Baxter originally made his famous punning epigram : that “ Vanity 
and Sterility were never more happily conjoined.” 1 On January 24, 
1644, Peter Sterry was examined concerning a supposed plot of Vane 
by a Committee of the House of Lords. In the records of this 
examination he is called ‘‘ chaplain to Lady Brooke.” 2 

Baxter’s “‘sterility”’ seems to refer to the fact that hitherto 
Sterry had published nothing. His first extant sermon was in fact 
published in 1645, having been preached to the House of Commons 
on November 26 of that year. In 1646 Thomas Edwards in the 
Second Part of his Gangrena (pp. 144, 145) describes him as a 
popular Independent preacher at Whitehall. He was appointed a 
preacher or chaplain to the Council of State on February 16, 1640, 
and later in the same year he had lodgings assigned to him in the 
palace, and a salary of £100 a year, which was soon increased to {200. 
From this time probably until about the time of Cromwell’s death 
he seems to have resided at Whitehall, and there are a number of 
records in the State Papers of occasions on which he preached or 
conducted prayers before the Council.? ‘There can be no doubt 
about his intimacy with Cromwell. A holograph letter from him 
congratulating the Protector on the victory of Dunbar is still 
preserved by the Society of Antiquarics.4 

He was employed for a number of purposes by Cromwell in 
addition to his work as chaplain. He was a “ Trier” or Com- 
missioner for the appointment of ministers under the Broad Church 
scheme of the Protectorate, a censor of the Press, in the exercise of 
which office he is said to have connived at the publication of royalist 
books,° a member of the famous Committee to consider the question 
of the admission of the Jews to English citizenship, and he acted asa 
kind of State librarian to examine and make inventories of various 
books and MSS, It is interesting to find him in the last-named 
capacity definitely associated with Milton on at least one occasion ina 


1 Reliquia Baxteriane, London, 1696, fol. p. 75. 

* House of Lords MSS., Hist. MSS. Comm., 6th Report, p 

® Cal. State Papers, Dom. hag ed ye Masson’s Lifeof Milton, iv, ads. 

‘ This letter is printed in Nickolls’s Original | aes and Papers of State 
addressed to Oliver Cromwell, London, 7 1743, 

5 By Mr. G. P. H. Pawson in his 7) CP idee Platonists (S.P.C.K. 1929), 
p.20. Mr. Pawson quotes no aaa” 
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minute of the Council of State dated August 14, 1650.4 A “ Mr. 
Sterry ” was appointed to help Milton in his work as Latin Secretary 
to the Council of State on June 8, 1657. This may have been Peter or 
his brother Nathaniel, an M.A. of Oxford, and also an Independent 
preacher, who afterwards conformed and became Rector of Bocking.? 

On July 17, 1652, an extraordinary incident occurred when 
Sterry was preaching in the chapel at Whitehall before a distinguished 
audience, including ‘‘ The Chief States of the Land,” on the subject 
of the Resurrection. A naked woman suddenly appeared among 
the congregation and caused a disturbance until she was removed by 
the guards. A certain David Brown of Soho addressed a strange, 
long-winded “ Epistle”? to Peter Sterry on this occasion, reproaching 
him with having stood by in silence during this interruption of his 
sermon. He printed it with a short and sensible answer which he 
received from Sterry and an “ Epilogue ” of his own. Sterry points 
out that he could only see a part of the woman’s body from his 
position in the pulpit and that he only learned the truth when he 
came down, after she had been removed. Brown’s letter is a very 
curious document ; it seems to me to be the work either of a crazy 
puritan or else of a person who wished to make Sterry appear 
ridiculous by aping the worst extravagances of Puritan sentiment 
and language. 

Sterry’s reputation has suffered considerably from various stories 
concerning his conduct immediately after Cromwell’s death. Robert 
Baillie, the Scottish Presbyterian, who detested the Independents 
and would believe any gossip concerning them, wrote that he prayed 
in the chapel : “‘ O Lord, thy late servant here is now at thy right 
hand making intercession for the sins of England.” 4 Burnet, in the 
only passage in his History ° in which he mentions Sterry, tells an 
anecdote which he states that he heard from Tillotson. According 
to this tale, Tillotson came into the presence chamber at Whitehall 
a week after Cromwell’s death on a fast day, and heard Sterry pray 
that Richard Cromwell might be made “‘ the brightness of his father’s 
glory, and the express image of his person.” Gossip of this kind is, 
no doubt, the basis of the amusing passage in Hudibras (111, ii, ll. 215- 


* Cal. S.P., Dom. 1650, p. 286. 
: See Margoliouth’s Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ii. 350. 
sie The Naked Woman Or a Rare Epistle sent to Mr. Peter Sterry, London, 8vo, 
: Baillie, op. cit. iii, 425. 
History of His Own Times, i, 83. ‘The quotation is Heb. i, 3; it was a 
favourite text of Sterry’s. 
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224), where Butler insinuates that, when Sterry placed Cromwell 
in heaven, he mistook for the true heaven the tavern called Heaven 
at the end of Westminster Hall. In fairness to Sterry it must be 
pointed out that these stories all emanate from hostile sources, and 
also that he categorically denied the allegation contained in Baillie’s 
anecdote in the last of his sermons published during his lifetime.! 

After Cromwell’s death Sterry seems to have become chaplain 
to Philip Sidney, Viscount Lisle, son of the Earl of Leicester, a man 
of culture, and a lover of art and literature. From his correspon- 
dence it appears that he lived for some time at Sheen (Richmond), 
either in Lord Lisle’s house at Sheen Priory or close by. Evelyn 
visited this house of Lord Lisle on August 27, 1678 (see Diary, s.d.), 
and greatly admired its owner’s pictures. Lord Lisle is said to have 
“entertained himself with some of the greatest Wits of the Age” 
there, and to have “‘ set a part one Day in the Week for the Entertain- 
ment of Men of Letters.” 2 There are few records of Sterry in the 
years that immediately followed the Restoration. Baillie writes on 
January 31, 1661—1662,° that “ the justice of God . . . brought... 
to disgrace the two Goodwins, blind Milton, Owen, Sterrie, Lockier, 
and others of that maleficent crew.” But Sterry had received a 
special pardon from the King on November 9, 1660, which is couched 
in very ample terms, and may have been due to his lenience to 
Royalists under the Protectorate. He did not, however, conform 
like his brother Nathaniel to the re-established Church, but 
apparently continued to teach and preach in the neighbourhood of 
London. Notes among his MSS. show that he was sometimes at 
Sheen and sometimes at Chelsea. In 1669 he appears to have been 
one of a “ combination” of Independent ministers preaching at 
Hackney.* He was one of the first preachers to apply for and obtain 
a licence under the Declaration of Indulgence, and his popularity is 
attested by the fact that he applied for and received licences to 
preach in four places, Hackney and Philpot Lane, Bishopsgate and 
Berkhamsted.° He did not, however, live to benefit for long by the 
new policy of the Government or to see its reversal. He died on 

1 The True Way of Unitirg the People of God in These Nations, 8vo, 1660. 
Preface. See the whole passage quoted by me in Speculum Religionis, p. 179. 

A. Collins’s Memoirs of the Lives and Actions of the Sidneys in Letters and 

Memorials of State, etc., London, fol. 1746, i, 149. 
* Baillie, op. cit. iii, 423. 
* G. Lynn Turner, Original Records of Early Nonconformity, London and 


Leipsic, 1914, 8vo, iii, 363. 
Tho urner, loc. cit. 
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November 19, 1672, and was buried in the Church of Little 
St. Helens, Bishopsgate. His last words are said to have been 
“ That it pleased God also to give him full assurance of those Truths 
he had taught others.” * 

From the records of Sterry’s life, from his published writings and 
his correspondence, and from the opinions of contemporaries, we 
can picture him as a man of wide culture, something of a mystic and 
“ enthusiast,” a widely read scholar, a lover of literature and the 
arts, a gentle tolerant humanist, far removed from the usual concep- 
tion of a Puritan minister, and nearer to the ideals of an Erasmus 
than those of a Prynne. It may be admitted that he was neither a 
hero nor a martyr, and that he passed on the whole a pleasant life 
in congenial society, as the friend of distinguished statesmen like 
Vane and Cromwell, and cultured aristocrats like Lord Brooke and 
Lord Lisle ; but there is no reason to credit the insinuations of his 
enemies that he was a flatterer or “‘ parasite,” to quote Baillie’s elegant 
term. Bunyan would probably have characterised him as a Mr. By- 
Ends, for whom religion “ went in his silver slippers,” but perhaps 
Sterry’s “‘ sweetness and light,” his wide tolerance and charity are 
qualities which have a value for the causes of religion and civilisation 
not inferior to the heroic spirit of a Bunyan and certainly preferable 
to the narrowness and bitterness which so often disfigured the 
Puritan character. 

Peter Sterry’s extant printed works include eight sermons 
preached and printed between 1645 and 1660, an unfinished philoso- 
phical treatise called A Discourse of the Freedom of the Will, published 
from his papers in 1675, and two volumes of selections from his 
remains published by his disciples in 1683 and 1710, respectively. 

The sermons are among the most splendid and imaginative 
compositions of this kind in that great age of pulpit eloquence. For 
sustained grandeur of rhythm, richness of imagery and beauty of 
diction they are comparable only to the work of such masters as 
Donne and Taylor, They are expressions of what the eighteenth 
century called “‘ enthusiasm,” the passionate utterances of a genuine 
mystic, whose religion is no mere cold abstraction but a consuming 
flame of intense personal devotion. But they are also the work of a 
man of culture, of philosophic training and wide reading, a lover of 
poetry, who combines with his knowledge of the Bible and patristic 
theology an intimate acquaintance with the poets and philosophers 


* The Appearance of God to Man in the Gospel, London, 1710, 8vo, sig. A2", 
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of antiquity. A passage in the First Book of the 4neid provides 
him with the hint for one of his grandest passages : 


The Prince in the Poet wrapt about in a Thicke and Darke Ayre, 
entred into Carthage, passed thorow the Court into the presence of the 
Queene, there stood in the midst of them unperceived, while they speak 
of Him, as absent, Lament him as lost ; till the Fire purified it selfe into a 
Clearnesse. So the Great Prince of Peace and Spirits, as He comes forth, 
casts a Cloud about Him ; so he comes on upon us ; so he encompasseth 
us, is stillin Motion. Yet still we speak of him, as far above and beyond 
the Starry Sky, and of His Comming, as at a Great Distance. But, 
Behold ! He is already in the midst of us ; He breaks forth on our Right 
hand, and on our Left, like a Flame, round about us, and we perceive Him 
not.” 1 


Sometimes he will combine suggestions from neoplatonic mysticism 
with language that recalls that of the Elizabethan love poets : 


There is a three-fold Love. 

First There is Love in the Fountain, which is the love of God to us, 
the Riches of free Grace, Secondly There is Love in the Reflection, our 
Love to God, the same divine Love returning back again to its Original, 
and carrying our Hearts along with it ; as the Beam or the heat of the sun 
reflected, and cast back from the wall to the Sun again. Thirdly there 
is Love in the Rebound, in the outspreadings, over-flowings of it upon al 
the Saints first, upon al mankind, and upon al the Creatures, according 
to its due proportions. 

A Saint dwels in this Love, as an Island in a Sea; He sees all things 
coming to him, as Merchandise conveyed to him over the Sea of Love. 
All his way of commerce with all is by this Sea of Love. Nay more, a 
Beleever dwels in the Fountain of this Love, in the Heart of God ; and 
this is his own Fountain ; from whence his streams of Love go abroad 
into the Streets.2 


In certain passages there is a sublimity and a fervour which are 
apocalyptic in quality : 

While a cloud of darknesse covers the whole World, you, O ye brethren 
of the Great King, sit in the secret of this Darkenesse, upon a Throne of 
Light ; you lie in the midst of this cloud upon a Bed of Love, in fellowship 
with yo... beloved Jesus Christ. While the Tempest tears up this Creation 
from the very roots of it ; you sit within it, as above it, as ruling it, as flying 
upon the Wings of it : you see a new Heaven, and a New Earth in the midst 
of it, as in a womb, from which they together with your selves are ready to 
spring forth. Fear not you, O yee meek ones, when the Storm rageth 
most violently, they are the Swift motions of your Chariot wheeles, which 

1 The Clouds in which Christ Comes, London, 1648, 8vo, p. 18. 


: 2 The True Way of Uniting the People of God in these Nations, London, 1660, 
VO, p. 3- 
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now make haste, that raise this Storme. Fear not you, when the starry 
Roofe of the Kingdom of this World, shall drop like melted Lead upon the 
Heads of the Inhabitants of it ; when the Foundations of it, laid in the 
Dark parts of the Earth shall be devoured by fire. While all this is 
working, you have the firmament of the third heavens, the True Mercy Seat 
for a pavement under your feet.1 


The Discourse of the Freedom of the Will contains some of Sterry’s 
subtlest and most acute reasoning and some of his beautiful prose. 
In the unfinished condition in which it has come down to us it is 
chaotic in arrangement, and full of repetitions, but, if it is a wilderness, 
it is a wilderness of riches, a maze of splendours, which recalls the 
profusion of Milton’s Eden. “ How have I wandred, and delight- 
fully lost myself by drinking in eagerly this wine of Angels and 
glorified Saints, the sweetness of this Divine Light and Love,” * 
cries the author at one point, when he has lost the thread of his 
argument. It is a learned work, and the authors cited show an 
immense range of reading which includes not only, as we should 
expect, the Bible, Plato, Plotinus, Porphyry, Iamblichus and the 
pseudo-Dionysius, but also Homer, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Aristotle, 
Boethius, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lombard, and 
other schoolmen, Jews like Leo Hebrzus, medizval mystics like 
Nicholas of Cusa, Renascence thinkers like Ficino and Campanella, 
and contemporary philosophers, such as Cudworth and More. It 
is worthy of notice that Sterry does not, like so many seventeenth- 
century scholars, make his book a mere mosaic of quotations. To 
use the late Sir William Osler’s phrase, he is a transmuter rather than 
a mere transmitter. His general practice is to take hints from his 
authorities and weave them into a splendid new fabric of poetic 
prose. The following passage, based on some lines of Virgil and some 
phrases of St. Paul, is characteristic : 

Every Evil is a degree of death ; a disease, in the end death. When it 
appeareth like it self, all things fly from it, as from death. But as Cupid, 
in the form of the young and flourishing Prince Ascanius, by treacherous 
embraces and kisses, breath’d a fatal poyson into the veins of the Cartha- 
ginean Queen. So doth sin and evil by the hellish enchantments of the 
Prince of Darkness, form it self into the most alluring resemblance of the 
heavenly Image, composed of Truth and Goodness, meeting in one 
immortal form. It adorneth it self all over with the most curious and 
sparkling Counterfeits of all its most amiable, most Divine Sweetnesses 
and Beauties. ‘Thus it insinuates it self into the eyes and hearts of the 


; England's Deliverance from the Northern Presbytery, 8vo, 1650, pp. 30, 31. 
Discourse, p. 76. 
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Sons of God, and fills them with its false sweetnesses, enflames them with 
a false Love, as the poyson and fire from Hell. Yet still in the midst of 
these enchantments and deaths, as the Athenians in the midst of their 
Atheism and Idolatry, had an Altar inscribed, To the unknown God; 
The Vnderstanding and the Will, according to their own proper natures, 
stand in every natural Spirit, as Altars in a Temple, shining and burning, 
with continual fires by night and by day, aspiring to the highest and 
clearest Heavens, through all opposed Clouds of Darkness, while this 
inscription in clear Characters appeareth engraven round these Altars, 
To the Unknown Good, the Unknown God, to the unknown Truth, the 
unknown Jesus.! 


A remarkable feature of the book is to be found in the numerous 
allusions to art. Poets and painters such as Titian, Vandike, Homer, 
Virgil, Tasso and Spenser are spoken of in glowing terms and are 
even said to be directly inspired by the Holy Spirit : 


excellent Poets in the heights of their fancies and spirits were touched 
and warmed by a Divine Ray, through which the Supream Wisdom formed 
upon them, and so upon their work some weak Impression and obscure 
Image of itself. Thus it seemeth to be altogether Divine. 


The form of the work is peculiar. It is partly a scholastic treatise 
of the usual kind with an argument buttressed at every point by the 
citation of authorities, and partly following the practice of the 
Italian Platonists, a commentary on a poem, like Pico della Miran- 
dola’s famous commentary on the Canzone of Benivieni. Sterry’s 
poem is one of the metra of Boethius’s De Consolatione, which he 
gives both in the Latin, and in what purports to be an English verse 
translation ; it is, however, so free a version that it is practically an 
original poem by Sterry himself. I cite it in full as an illustration of 
Sterry’s ability as a writer of verse : 


O thou, who by the golden linked Chain 

Of reason’s Musick, with an even strain 
Conducteth all from thy bright Throne on high, 
Father of shady Earth, and shining Skie. 

By undiscovered Tracts, Time’s stream and spring, 
Thou from Eternity’s vast Sea doest bring. 
Motion, and change ever unknown to thee, 
From thee deriv’d, and by thee guided be. 

This work of floating matter, which we see, 

By inbred form of good, from envy free, 

By sweetest force of Native Loves rich seeds, 
Without external cause from thee proceeds. 

In Loves eternal Garden, as its flowers, 

Flourish in their first forms, and fullest powers 
All Beauties. These are the life, the living Law, 





2 A Discourse of the Freedom of the Will, London, 1675, folio, Preface, sig. bt. br’. 
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From which thou dost all forms of Being draw. 

As light to dazled eyes, all things below 

From these pure Suns, in fading circles flow. 

A World all fair, from thee supreamly fair, 

Shines in thy mind, above controul or care. 

In an harmonious Image thou the same, 

By perfect parts dost to perfection frame. 

By potent Charms of sacred numbers bound, 

The waving Elements keep their set round. 

Fire, Aire, Earth, Water in mysterious Dances 
Move to thy Musick through all times and chances. 
Mixt into various figures with sweet grace, 

In each form undivided they embrace. 

Earth sinks not, nor doth fire to Heav’n fly, 

Frosts, Flames, Droughts, Floods, meet in an Unity. 
The three-fold Natures golden Knot, mid-band, 
The Soul thou tyest in one, by Love’s bright hand. 
Then it by thee, unloosned, spread doth lie. 

e In Limbs well suited to a sympathy 

Of motion, and distinct melody, 

Diffus’d through things below, or those on high. 
This is the Spring, and Circle ampler far, 

And purer, than the Christal Heavens are ; 

The universal Beauties charming face, 

Where sweetly spring and dance each lovely grace. 
Within it self divided this great Soul 

Into a double Globe it self doth roul. 

One hidden from us by excess of light, 

One with shades sweetly temper’d to our sight. 

As thorough these it moves, it still returns 

Into it self, still with Love’s fire it burns. 

By force of this it still doth circle round 

3 Th’ eternal minds great deep. Heav’n thus doth found, 
And in like figure of those unseen Lights, 

Doth turn about these Glories in our sights. 
Brought forth from causes like Souls, and less lives, 
Thy will aloft in airy Chariots drives, 

And sows in Heaven, in Earth, which by Love’s Law 
Turn’d back to thee, thou to thy self dost draw 

By the innate returning flame. 

Grant Father, to our minds thy glorious Mount 

To climb, to view of good the sacred Fount : 

In thine own Light, which doth within us shine, 
To fix the clear eyes of our Souls on thine. 

Cast down the mists, and weight of earthly mold. 
The joyous splendors of thy face unfold. 

Thou art to holy minds the golden Calm, 

The sweet repose, the grief-appeasing Balm. 

To see Thee our Beginning, is our End, 

Guide, Chariot, Way, our Home, to which we tend. 


The Preface to the Discourse is, perhaps, Sterry’s masterpiece. 
It is an impassioned prose hymn to divine love and a noble appeal 
for universal toleration and charity. It combines the ardent 
devotion of a St. Theresa and the glowing language of a Crashaw 
with the humanity, the broad outlook and the wisdom of a Jeremy 
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* Discourse, pp. 85-87. The whole poem is printed in italics. 
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Taylor or a Whichcote. The following surely deserves to rank with 
the greatest passages in Areopagitica and The Liberty of Prophesying ; 


Let no differences of Principles or Practices divide thee in thine 
affections from any person. He who seems to me as a Samaritan to a 
Jew, most worthy of contempt and hatred, most apt to wound or kill me, 
may hide under the shape of a Samaritan, a generous, affectionate Neigh- 

-bour, Brother and Friend. When I lie wounded and dying, neglected 
by those who are nearest to me, most esteemed by me ; This person may 
pour Wine and Oyl into my Wounds, with tender and constant care, at 
his own expence, bring me back to life and joy. How evident hath it 
been in the History of all times, that in Parties most remote one from the 
other, most opposed one to the other; Persons have been found of 
equal excellencies, in all kinds, of equal integrity to Truth and Goodness, 
Our most Orthodox Divines, who have been heated and heightned with 
the greatest zeal of Opposition to the Pope, as the Antichrist, yet have 
believed a Pope to have ascended from the Papal Chair, to a Throne in 
Heaven. Had my Education, my Acquaintance, the several Circumstances 
and Concurrances been the same to me, as to this person from whom I 
now most of all dissent, that which is now his sense and state, might have 
been mine. Have the same just, equal, tender respects and thoughts 
with the same allowances of another, which thou requirest from him to 
thy self. It is a Rule in Philosophy, That there is the same reason of 
Contrarietics. ‘Two opposed Parties or Persons, by reason of the opposi- 
tion, for the most part looking through the same disturbed and coloured 
Medium, behold one another under the same uncomely form, in the same 
displeasing Colours. Hath there not been frequent experience of those, 
who by being of differing Parties, alienated, exasperated, having their 
fansies filled with strange Images of each other, when they have been 
brought together by some intervening Providence, have discovered such 
agreeable Beauties of Morality and Humanity, such an harmonious agree- 
ment in essential, in radical Principles of Divine Truth, of the true and 
everlasting good, that they have conversed with highest delight, they have 
departed with an higher esteem of each other, their Souls have been 
inseparably united with Angelical kisses and embraces? Some entet- 
taining Strangers, have entertained Angels. Do thou so bélieve, that in 
every encounter, thou mayest meet under the disguise of an Enemy, 4 
Friend, a Brother, who, when his Helmet shall be taken off, may disclose 
a beautiful, and a well known face, which shall charm all thy Opposition 
into love and delight at the sight of it.1 


There can be little doubt that the conclusion of this beautiful 
passage is a conscious or unconscious reminiscence of the famous 
stanzas of The Faerie Queene (iv, 6), which describe the disarming of 


1 Discourse, Preface, sig. a2¥, a3. This passage, like the rest of the Preface, 
s partly italicised. As the volume was posthumously printed, I have not 
reproduced this typographical peculiarity. 
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the disguised Britomart by Arthegall, and the revelation of her 
beauty through her shattered helmet. 

The two other posthumous volumes are The Rise, Race and 
Royalty of the Kingdom of God in the Soul of Man, 8vo, London, 
1683, and The Appearance of God to Man in the Gospel and the Gospel 
Change, 8vo, London, 1710. These are collections which appear 
to consist mainly of sermon notes and similar material with some 
letters and a catechism. ‘They contain passages which are hardly 
inferior in beauty and interest to the finest things in the Sermons 
and the Discourse. 


(2) THe Manuscripts 


The Editor of the last volume of Sterry’s remains to be printed, 
entitled The Appearance of God to Man In the Gospel (London, 8vo, 
1710), gives a list of contents of a Second Part, which was never 
printed. His own note or ‘‘ Advertisement ” runs as follows : 


Reader, The Contents of a Second Part is here inserted for thy Informa- 
tion, in which mention is made of what the Curious, and Understanding in 
this kind of Writings, might wish to see ; yet the Expectation of the En- 
couragers to this Part is so little, as puts a Stop to the going on of the Press, 
till a Trial be made by these of their Reception with the Publick. 


The manuscripts from which this Second Part was to have been a 
selection were, however, preserved by Sterry’s descendants. They 
appear to have come into the hands of his daughter Frances, who 
married a Mr. R. Webb, and to have been handed down to their 
descendants. In 1869, from inscriptions in the books in which they 
are contained, they appear to have been in the possession of a Mr. 
R. J. Webb of Tunbridge Wells. ‘The late Dr. Grosart borrowed 
them in 1897 and formed a very high opinion of their contents. 
Letters from Dr. Grosart kindly shown to me by Sir Wasey Sterry 
reveal the fact that he was planning a monograph on Sterry and an 
edition of his works just before his death. Up to 1916 the MSS. 
belonged to Mrs. Wynter, of Taunton, another descendant. On her 
death they came into the possession of Mrs. E. Poolman, a relative, 
who is nowin Australia, Fortunately Mrs. Poolman left the MSS. 
in England in the care of the late Mr. F. Pacy, formerly librarian of 
the Westminster Public Library. She has kindly allowed me to take 
charge of them, and to use them for my work on Sterry. 

The following is a brief description of the MSS. ‘They are in 
seven bound volumes. 
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(1) Foolscap. 114” x 7}”. Binding : old sheepskin considerably 
worn and cracked. 170 leaves. Writing at both ends in at leas 
three different seventeenth-century hands, one of which can be 
identified as Peter Sterry’s own by comparison with the letter to 
Cromwell at the Society of Antiquaries,! and a note at the Public 
Record Office. Inscribed at one end, “ R. J. Webb, Tunbridge 
Wells, 1869,” at the other, “R. J. Webb, Tunbridge Wells, 
Vol. 1.” Contents include transcripts of forty-nine letters, mostly 
from Peter Sterry to members of his family, and certain friends and 
disciples, among whom is a Mr. Robert Liddell. One letter is from 
N.S. (presumably Nathaniel Sterry) addressed to ‘“‘ Dear Coz” 
(possibly one of Peter’s children). There are also a number of 
miscellaneous pieces in verse and prose, including some religious 
and mystical discourses, two of which, entitled ‘‘ Of ye Sun” and 
“The Consort of Musick,” are included in the list of the contents 
of the projected Second Part of the Volume of 1710. The pieces 
in verse include a paraphrase of the Canticles in heroic couplets, 
which is also included in the list of 1710, and which we learn from the 
Preface to that volume was composed by Sterry as an amusement 
during his last illness. In view of Sterry’s association with Milton, 
it is interesting to find a transcript of the first seven lines of “ Ata 
Solemn Musick.” 

(2) Stout octavo bound in old calf. 8” x 64”. 254 leaves. 
Inscribed “R. J. Webb, Tunbridge Wells, Vol. 1, 1869” and 
“* Joseph Lee Sterry 15 Aug. 1678.” At one end transcripts of letters 
in seventeenth-century hands occupying 170 pages. At the other 
end unimportant notes in an eighteenth-century hand on “ Mrs. 
Kindersleys letters wrote from the East Indies in 1767.”” The letters 
in seventeenth-century hands include forty-one from Peter Sterry 
to his son, Peter Sterry the younger, and one to his brother (pro- 
bably Nathaniel). These transcripts are in two hands, one of which 
is Peter Sterry’s own. 

(3) Stout octavo similar to (2). 8” x 6}’. 173 leaves. 
Writing at both ends in a seventeenth-century hand which is not 
Sterry’s own. Inscribed at one end, “ R. J. Webb, Tunbridge 
Wells. Vol. 2”; at the other, “ Peter Sterry.” Contents: 4 
number of philosophical and mystical prose essays, including a kind 
of general introduction to philosophy and logic, part of which is 
repeated in a Latin version, “‘ Of y* Nature of A Spirit,” “ Certaine 

1 See ante, p. 388. 
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Propositions,” “ The State of Wicked Men after this Life,” ‘‘ An 
Eternity of Duration that hath a beginning and not an End,” Notes 
on “‘ The Dogmatick Idea of Jansenisme,” ‘‘ The Chariot,” “ Of 
Vertue,” “‘ Of a Plant,” and a sermon on Ecclesiastes, vii: 16. The 
last-named is printed in The Appearance of God to Man in the Gospel, 
p. 406. ’ 

All the other pieces, except the notes on Jansenism and the intro- 
duction to philosophy and logic, are included in the list of 1710. 

(4) An octavo similar to the foregoing, but slightly smaller. 
7h’ x 6". 276 leaves. Inscribed at one end, “R. J. Webb, 
Tunbridge Wells. Vol. 3” and “ Frances Webbs Book 1696” ; 
at the other, “‘ Frances Sterrys Booke ye 2‘ of January Anno Dom 
1669.” Writing at both ends in at least three different seventeenth- 
century hands, none of which is probably Peter Sterry’s. Contents 
include what appear to be a child’s exercises consisting of anecdotes 
from classical mythology, history, etc., written in an unformed hand 
on ruled lines and probably dictation lessons given by Peter Sterry 
to his daughter. A copy of the essay called in (3) “‘ Of y* Nature of 
a Spirit,” and here divided into two parts called ‘“‘ Of a Spirit ” and 
“Of the Nature of a Unity”; a fragment of a sort of mystical 
romance partly in dialogue, which seems to refer to the death of a 
son of Sterry’s daughter Gratiana ; a copy of the Catechism printed 
in The Appearance of God to Man in the Gospel followed by the words 
“ Scriptum a me Matthaeo Hutton, Anno Dom. 1680 ” ; transcripts 
of twenty-three letters, nineteen of which are from Peter Sterry to 
his son Peter, and were apparently transcribed by Matthew Hutton, 
as they are in the same hand as the Catechism; two are to “‘ M' L” 
and “ M' R. L.” (perhaps Robert Liddell) from Peter Sterry, one to 
a“ Dear honoured Madam,” one to a lady called ‘‘ Calianthe,” one 
to a person called “‘ Sylvander,”’ and one beginning “‘ My dearest 
love,” probably to Mrs. Sterry. 

(5) A thinner octavo bound in tooled leather. 74” x 53”. 98 
leaves. Inscribed “‘ R. J. Webb. Tunbridge Wells. Vol. 4.” and 
“ The Gift of M' Joseph Colins to me Frances Webb 1697.” Writing 
at one end only occupying the whole book, except the last five leaves. 
Contents : apparently a selection from Sterry’s sermons headed 
“ Some Discourses of P.S. Drawne into Paragraphs into two Parts,” 
occupying pp. 1-181 in a very neat script hand. On p. 182 four 
short religious meditations in Frances Sterry’s hand (i.e. the same 
hand as that of the inscription). ‘The extracts from Sterry’s sermons 
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are not striking passages judged either by literary or religious 
standards, and the punctuation, grammar and spelling are weak, 
It is therefore pretty safe to conclude that this selection was not 
made under his own supervision, and was probably the work of 
Mr. Collins, who may have been an uncritical admirer. 

(6) A thin octavo. Plain leather binding. 7}” x 53". 146 
leaves. Inscribed “ R. J. Webb, Tunbridge Wells. Vol 5” and 
“Frances Sterry the younger her booke.” Writing nearly continuous 
throughout in a neat seventeenth-century hand, not Peter Sterry’s, 
Contents include a series of poems in dialogue, Of Divine Friendship, 
with an introduction in prose, probably identical with A Divine 
Dialoue [sic], which appears last in the list of Contents of the Second 
Part of the volume of 1710 ; a number of prose pieces, some of which 
are copies of those which appear in (1). The longest and most 
elaborate is a sort of mystical prose poem called The Palace of the 
Sun in five chapters. The volume concludes with a long discourse 
called ‘‘ The State of a Saints Soule & Body in Death,” which is 
printed in The Rise, Race and Royalty of the Kingdom of God, p. 434. 

(7) A thin octavo similar to (6). 7}” x 6”. 191 leaves, 
Inscribed “R. J. Webb. Tunbridge Wells. Vol. 6. 1869.” 
Writing at both ends in three seventeenth-century hands, one of 
which is Peter Sterry’s. Contents: commonplace book, extracts 
from various authors, mostly classical, in translation or original, short 
notes and reflections, rough draft of the verse paraphrase of the 
Canticles which appears in (1). Memorandum of books “at 
Chelsey Apr. 21. 1663,” two short poems, two letters addressed to 
“‘ Deare ff” and “ Deare Scipio” respectively, the latter being a 
duplicate of part of letter in No. (1) addressed ‘‘ Deare Scipio.” 

The most interesting parts of the contents of the MSS. are 
undoubtedly the correspondence and the poems. ‘The corre- 
spondence must be one of the most notable bodies of seventeenth- 
century letters which has been preserved. Many of the letters are 
documents of high literary and biographical value, not unlike the 
famous letters of Sterry’s contemporary, Rutherford, in their manner, 
but superior to them in style and in intellectual quality. ‘Those 
which are addressed to Peter Sterry the younger are especially 
beautiful and often intensely pathetic. They give a touching 
picture of the relations between the father and son, and one which is 
not unmingled with tragedy. It is clear from the letters that Peter 
Sterry the younger disappointed his father bitterly. ‘The earlier 
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letters are addressed to him at Eton, where he seems to have got into 
bad company, and to have deceived his father and his tutor in money 
matters. He was removed from Eton and sent to sea, where his 
conduct still gave his parents cause for anxiety. The letters are 
the work of a man who is far removed from the common notion of a 
Puritan father. They are full of encouragement, of gentle reproof 
and advice, but quite free from the gloom of the sort of Puritanism 
which is found in Bunyan’s writings. There are no threats of hell 
fire or eternal punishment, but much mystical and metaphysical 
argument strangely mingled with sound, practical advice. Peter 
Sterry the younger is exhorted to think of himself as “ the Lords 
Rose tree in his Garden,” of God as “‘ the only Roote of all Good, 
in which you first sprang, & by which you were once sustained, & 
nourished, as a Deare & delightfull Branch in that Tree of light and 
love,” of Christ’s love as “‘ an everlasting Fountaine which con- 
tinually flowes by day & by Night”’; he is told that his father’s 
desires are “‘ that the Lovelynes of the Lord Jesus may be a Garment 
& Diadem of Beauty upon you, that the Love of the Lord Jesus may 
be a Fountaine of Delights ever open to you, that the Pure Life, & 
holy Spirit of our Saviour may bee an Eternall, & Almighty Principle 
inyou.” At the same time he is warned against the “ evill of strong 
drinke, and vaine sinfull Company ” ; he is told that there is nothing 
that his father would “ grieve for & hate more in any Child, then to 
haunt common houses, to have a Tipling humor, to love the empty 
Converse of meane worthles, ordnary Persons,” a phrase which in 
its combination of Puritan and aristocratic fastidiousness recalls the 
spirit of a Spenser or a Milton. He is warned particularly to be 
careful in money matters, to “‘ avoid forgetfulness, negligence ; and 
a dilatory humour, than which, Nothing is more mischeivous & 
destructive in busynes.” He is reminded that “‘ the hand of the 
diligent shall rayne but that a slack hand shall pay tribute” ; “ Goe 
to your M* for what ever you want, pens, Inck, or paper, or any 
other thing for your selfe, or brother.” ‘“ Drinck no pure wine ; 
but mixt at least with halfe water.” ‘‘ Converse not at all with the 
female sexe.” “Let not Pleasure ever interrupt your busines.” 
He is reproved for bad handwriting. ‘ Your Letter too was written 
with an ungracefull hand. I would have you in all things be carefull 
to forme your Letters, words, Lines, clear even & beautifull.” In 
a charming passage he is exhorted to be kind to his younger brother. 

Doe nothing with him but what you can doe in Love. Never rate 

26 
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him nor by any means strike him. That will spoil his spirit & your 
own.” ‘The citation of two of the shorter letters will, perhaps, 
convey an impression of their quality better than any description ; 


[Vol. (2), p. 42 (misnumbered in MS. 49).] 


My Dearest Son Peter 

Your letters are very sweete to mee, breathing y° sweetnesse of 
Christ. How happy will you bee; How happy shall I bee in you; if 
indeed you stand steadfast in y* Lord Jesus, as in your Roote continually 
feeding upon his Sweetnesse, and fatnes, soe growing up into y* Branches, 
& fruites of his Spirituall Life? The freind of y°® Bridegroome, saith 
St John, rejoyceth to hear his Voyce. No Joy can Equall y* Joy of mine, 
to hear y® Voyce of y* heavenly Bridegroome in y* embraces of your 
Spirit, as his beautifull, & beloved Bride. My Jesus, to thee I pray ; My 
Son to thee I call; as a freind to both the Bridegroome, & y* Bride; 
ffulfill this my Joy in your Marriage Loves, & Union ; Let not Sin defile 
you, or corrupt your Divine Chastity. Defend your selfe by bathing 
continually in y* pure ffountaine of y* Spirit ; If Sin doe prevaile be not 
discouraged ; your Beloved hath springs of Blood in his Bosome ; in his 
heart ; w still flow to wash you white. Hee hath still store of Spirit, 
to renew y* Divine Nature w™ y* Life of all Grace in you. O My Son, 
My Son, Never forsake this father; ffreind, & thine owne ffreind; y‘ 
Bosome of thy Jesus for a Stranger. Delight thy selfe in him, his Beauties, 
Loves, Glories, Presence. I conclude my Letter with y‘ of S' Paul. 
Awake thou y* sleepest, & stand up fr the Dead, & Christ shall give thee 
Light. This Worlde is y* Tombes where y* Dead are; All y* Beauty, 
Joys, & Life of it are y* Divine Seede Asleepe ; Stand up frd among these 
Dead. Awake into yo" true Life, & Selfe ; So shall you see your selfea 
glorious Spirit, in a World of Spirituall Glories, where Christ as y* Sun 
shines on all with y* Living Light of y* Godhead. Beleeve, Pray, Read, 
Bee faithfull, Chast, full of Peace, & Joy of y* Lord Jesus y* Crowne of yo’ 
Body, and Spirit. In this Jesus, bee ever with Love, pray for, bee a 
Crowne to your affectionate ffather. 28 


[Vol. (2), p. 125 (misnumbered 118).] 


My Dearest Son P. 

As Birds bring meate in their Mouths to their young ones from 
y® bosome of the Earth : so desire I still to transfuse from my Soule into 
yours by y® Communion of the Holy Spirit Some Heavenly Lights, 
Strengths, & Sweetenesses, which I have gathered from y* bosome of y* 
Lord Jesus, y* only Treasury of all Life, & Joyes. Three things hath hee 
this morning, as I lay in my Bed like dropps of Heavenly Sweetnesses, 
distilled upon my heart. 1. He carrys me up, and downe in his Divine 
Embraces, is ever with me, my Love, & Delight. 2. His glorious Person, 
which is y* Universall Image, & Glory of all Grace, Truth, Worth, 
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Sweetenes, Goodness is my proper person, Life, & Selfe. This I am to 
cherrish, & preserve in all my Course, & actions. To this I am to 
sacrifice this darke narrow Life in this Body, which is not my selfe, but my 
Shaddow only in a little black spot. 3. I am continually to be renewing 
my selfe in my true ; Divine, & Imortall Being by diving continually, & 
going downe into my ffountaine, y* Eternal Unity, y* Supreame, & Blessed 
Spirit. Thence doe I come forth still in y* Unity, Purity, Glory, Power 
of a Spirituall Being, which comprehends all things in One Imortall, 
ever beautifull, ever Blessed Image of the highest Love, which is y* 
highest God. O; My Son by all means, seeke y* knowledge of, grow up 
into, feede, & ffeast ever upon this Heavenly Image of things, which is 
your Jesus, y* Lord, that Spirit. The Lord Jesus make you yet a deare 
object of my Love, & Subject of my Joy, & Praises in Jesus Christ ; O, Melt 
into Him, into one Life, Love, & Spirit with him in whom all your Springs 
are. Wash continually in his Blood to cleanse your Soule fré every Spot 
of Guilt, & to soften every hardnes in your Heart. 
In this Jesus I am 
Yo" very aff: fla: P: S: 


Like Traherne, Sterry is certainly a better artist in prose than in 
verse. However, the lines that were quoted in the first part of this 
study from A Discourse of the Freedom of the Will are of sufficient 
distinction to show that he might have excelled in this medium also 
if he had applied himself to it. Of the poems in the manuscript 
books the most interesting are, perhaps, the Dialogues Of Divine 
Friendship in Vol. (6). The characters in these dialogues are 
“Amasis a Nymph” and “‘ Adamas a Druide.” From some of 
the letters in Vol. (1) it would appear that Adamas was a name 
adopted by Sterry himself among intimate friends, and it seems 
probable that Amasis represents Mrs. Sterry. The poems are full 
of Kabbalistic and other occult ideas, and the combination of this 
sort of occultism with references to Celtic antiquity at once recalls 
the Prophetic Books of William Blake. The little prose Preface to 
the Dialogues is a very interesting and curious piece of writing. 
The oak groves of the Druids are compared to the Greek oracular 
oak of Dodona and to Abraham’s Oak of Mamre, and so the writer 
passes to a general discussion of the reasons for veneration and love 
of the country and lonely places. In a remarkable passage which 
links him on the one hand to Vaughan and Marvell, and; perhaps, 
even more closely to Wordsworth, he attributes a religious quality 
to contemplation of landscape : 


All these Honours put upon ffields, Woods, & Trees seeme to be a 
Commemoration of Paradise with a secret sacred, & sweet Impression of it 
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in the Mindes of men, arising from the Holy Story spread obscurely, & 
confusedly from the beginning of the world through the nations; of 
from that Sympathy, w™ seemes to be in nature between a Divine state 
of things, & the ffieldes, or groves ; ffor so wee generally find the native. 
ness, the Springing Life, the ffreshnes, & flourishing Lustre, the Quiet, the 
Purity, the Sweetnes, the Liberty, the Pleasures, the Mixtures of Light, 
& Shade, the Opennes of the Light, the Depth of the Shade, the Mur. 
murings of windes, the Clearnes, & Course of Rivers, all conspire to 
awaken in the Soule a certaine sense & Image of an Immortall, & Divine 
State, & to raise the Soule to desyring of it, and aspyring to it.’ 


The quality of the poems can be judged from the following 
extracts. Here is a highly metaphysical description of friendship 
from the first dialogue : 


Am : Tell me, Adamas, from w* Part 
Doe flow those sweets, w® Love inspires 
Into those few, & Sun-like Hearts, 
Which burn with un-consuming ffires ? 


Ad : The flood of this Aetherial flame 
Nor Lip, nor Eye, nor ought wee see ; 
But something is above a name, 
ffelt, Brightest Nymph, by You, & Mee. 


Am : What sacred One in both Our Soules 
Sports with itselfe, like Paired Doves 
And in Its own Embraces roules 
Through all the Joyes of well matcht Loves. 


Ad : Man wee reade, at his first Birth 
God-like ; did in Himselfe Comprise, 
Untainted yet with flesh, or Earth, 
His Partner, & his Paradise. 


A Love Knot of Seraphicke ffires 
His Soule was then. Around it flys 
A golden Light, w® It attyres, 

A ly like the ffinest Skyes. 


He now a Shining Circle is 

Of all Loves, & each lovely Grace. 
Ten thousand Beauties meet, & kisse, 
Ten thousand Angells there embrace. 


By mixture of his owne rich Beames ; 
Is His owne Bride, & Heaven too, 
Like Soules of Saintes in Glorious Dreames. 


An Old Inchanter full of Spite, 
By Magicke words, w* then He spake 
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This Light a Shadow then wee knew. 
The God of Love Himself descends 
Which all Love’s Parts, Eternall, True, 
In one Bright Spirit Comprehends. 


In this to ffriendship’s Height refin’d 
Wee now are One Sweet Light, & Loue. 
All Beauties, & all Joyes combin’d 

As one Deare selfe in Both wee Proue. 


The following passage from the second Dialogue called The 
Fountaine at Beau-plaine, contains lines and stanzas which recall some 
of the best work of Marvell. 


Am: 


Ad: 


What Charmes, Adamas, have thy song 
Dear Rapture! Blessed Extacy ! 
I have been here below too long 
Sure thus exalted Saints doe dy. 


Yee Nymphs of the wilde Hill, & Groue ; 
And yee, which Artfull Gardens loue, 
Yee, which in deepest ffountaines haue 
Your Mossy, & your Pearly Caue. 


Your flowers, ffruites, & Waters bring 
To Sacred Loue’s, & ffriendship’s King. 
While I to him, an Alter ffit, 

With these Adorne, & Sprinkle It. 


Sweet tastes, Sweet Colours, & sweet smells 
Every Sweet, which round you dwells, 
Your Siluer Streames, & all doe spring 
ffrom sacred Loues, & ffriendships King ; 


As diuers Love Knots these are meant 
The ffriendships of each Element. 
Each shewes a young, & golden Loue, 
Sacred, Immortall from above. 


Lights ever new, Yee Virgin ffires, 
Which burne in Chrystall Orbes on High 
Kindling in Hearts Diuine Desyres 
Lighting them to Eternity : 


As Golden Lamps with Lustre fill 
The Temple which to Loue I raise 
With spicy fflames be ready still 

I bring my Sacrifice of Praise. 


Your selves are Loues, & ffriendships Eyes 
Each spacious Orbe, & Sparkling Ball, 
Which seeme ail S ing Unitys 

Shew Loue the Soule which acts you All. 


The passage may well be compared with the most interesting 
of the shorter poems in the manuscript books. It is the rough 
draft of a lyric in Vol. (7). Although obviously fragmentary and 
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unfinished, it seems to mc to contain lines and phrases that suggest 
that Sterry had the makings of a fine lyrical poet : 


Sweet Light, y’ spring of things fr unseen height, 
Thou dost thy selfe in golden laughter spread 
Thorow vast spaces filld with pure delight 

With various glorys crowning thy bright head 
With shining days with sparkling shades of night 
With crownes of starres, posies of flowers dight 
Thou richly varid glorys & vast space 

Dost in y* christall of thy lovely face 

To mortall eyes, imortall soules in one unite. 


2 


vitall center brides 
The starres, w* with theyr twinkling beames allure 
Our eyes, & hearts unto those joyes above, 
The flow’rs, w+ spring on earth so sweete, so pure ; 
Tending to Heav’n, sprung from an heav’nly Love 
All these in their bright spheares shine fixt, & sure ; 
Springs of sweet life making theyr owne bright days, 
Spirits appearing in rich, circling rays, 
The Unitys of golden Light from death secure. 


3 


sparkling 
The Chrystall Heav’ns, set full with starres of gold 
And them at theyr transparent breasts doe feede, 
The Earth, wch doth in her rich bosome hold 
The flow’rs, wch shee in her wombe doth breede ; 
All orbes, wch theyr own starres, & flow’rs infold ; 
Sweet prospects, wch Heav’ns, Earth in one compose, 
Where shine at once y* Sun, & Sun-like rose, 
All are fayre Unitys in fayrer orbes inrol’d. 


4 
Soules, w* in one rich glance rich thought comprise 
Within themselves all prospects rich, & cleare 
Angels whose flaming wings ore-saile ye skys 
Whose vast, whose unknowne treasures sweet, & deare 
Are Lights, & Loves in an immortall spheare ; 
Angells, & Soules, your spacious — Rounds 
Your inmost vitall center clasps, ; 
Your glorious Unitys by your sweete lights appeare. 


5 
Great God, Light’s spacious, & all-shining field, 
W® flow’rs perfum’d with sweetes divine doest bring, 
W* starres with glory-beames all crown’d doest yield, 
Soules, as thine owne Sister-Brides doe spring, 
grow up with them, & to them sing, 
things One Beauty make in thy bright eye ; 
in Love within thy bosome ly ; 
glorious Unity shuts up y* golden ring. 





she 
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6 
Thou first, & last of things in all y’ Same ; 
Nothing before, beyond doth thee confine ; 
Nothing within divides thine unmixt flame ; 
With endles glorys ever new you shine 
Yet ever One thine high, adored Name ; 
A boundles Deepe of softest sweetest Light, 
Where thy golden births bathe in sweete delight ; 
Thy pure, blissfull Unity all Things proclaime. 

The miscellaneous prose pieces in the manuscript books contain 
passages of great interest and beauty, but it is impossible to describe 
them within the limits of this study. Some of the personal memo- 
randa are also worthy of attention. One that has an especial interest 
to the student of literary history is the list of books given at the end 
of Vol. (7). It is in Peter Sterry’s own hand, and is apparently a 
hastily scribbled list of the books which he had with him at Chelsea 
in 1663 : 

Bookes at Chelsey: Apr: 21, 1663. 
Thom: Aquin: Summes. Brother 
fficinus 2 volumes. 

Behmen. Myster: ffur: Sacr: 3. 
ffletch : Shakesp : Endym : 

Litter Hebr: Lex. 

Greene Bible. Hebr. Hagiographa. 
Seneca ffarn : 

Grand Cy: Vol: 1st. Cassandra. 
Thaulerus. Dauen: Arvirag. 
Origen: Philoe : Savanarola 

S‘ ffr: Bacon Instaur. 

Two bound Paperbookes 

Hammond on new Test : 

Pierius Map-booke. Ovid. 
Simpson . Proclus in Tim: Cusanus. Plotinus. 
Behm: Aurora. 

I do not profess to understand the meaning of all these entries, 
but I think it will be agreed that this is an astonishing list. The 
fact that a leading Puritan preacher, a friend and chaplain of Cromwell 
and one of the lights of Independency, should have apparently 
included in his familiar reading not merely Catholic thinkers like 
St. Thomas Aquinas and Savonarola, mystics like Jacob Boehme and 
Nicholas of Cusa, and philosophers like Plotinus, Ficino and 
Bacon, but also the works of Shakespeare, Fletcher and Ovid, to 
say nothing of the French romances of the day, may perhaps serve 
a8 a corrective to hastily formed opinions concerning the general 
character of Puritanism and its relationship to literature. 








CHAUCER AND DECORATIVE ART 


By Joan Evans 


Cuaucer, like other poets of his day, enjoyed touching in a detail or 
putting in a background, and usually gave to both some symbolic 
significance. ‘These backgrounds were less the creation of untram- 
melled fancy and more closely based on things seen than is always 
realised. It is obvious that details like the Squire’s embroidered 
coat and the Prioress’s brooch ! must have had a direct relation with 
things of everyday life ; it is less obvious that his descriptions of 
decoration on a larger scale had a similar if less close relation. 
When Chaucer describes the House of Fame,? that palace of gold 
and glass might seem far removed from medizval palaces of stern 


stone.3 
But as I sleep, me mette I was 
Within a temple y-mad of glas ; 
In whiche ther were mo images 
Of gold, s' ing in sondry stages, 
And mo riche tabernacles 
And with perre mo pinacles 
And mo curious portreytures 
And quente maner of 
Of olde werke, then I saw ever. 


“Then I saw ever” ; but Chaucer may very probably have seen 
miniature palaces of the kind made of crystal and gold and used for 
the adornment of royal tables, if we may judge by some of those 


1 See Fairholt, Costume in England, 1846, p. 466. 

* Book I, 1. 119; W. W. Skeat, The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, 7 
vols, Oxford, 1894-1897 ; iii,4. The “ compasses ”’ that he describes as adorning 
the gate have many parallels in medizval inventories : Louis of Anjou in 1379-138 
had innumerable pieces of gold work with enamels “ assamblés en fourme de 
compas” ; i. in panels radiating from a centre ; and Charles VI in 1401-1493 
had more than tapestries with “‘ compas ” of his arms. J. Guiffrey, Histoire 
de la ie en France, p. 24. a 

® Venetian i of gilding stone had hardly be in Chaucer’s time; 
the Ca’d’Oro that had the balls on its pi les, the moulding of its cornice, the 
leaves on its capitals and its heraldic SS centes gilt, was built between 143° 
and 1435. T.G. Jackson, Mediaeval Architecture, ii, p. 247. 
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described in the inventories of his day. Louis of Anjou, for example, 
about 1360 ! owned a 


tabernacle fait en maniére d’un chastel, 2 double murs cranelez, et a en 
y-celui, és premiers murs, II portes bateilleresses et II tournelles de 
cristal. Et és secons murs a ITII tournelles, entre lesquelles a un ymage 
de nostre dame tenant son filz.... 


Chaucer’s palace, it is true, had figures of Venus, Cupid and Vulcan ; 
but may we not find a certain parallel in a chalcedony vessel for sweet- 
meats with twelve unnamed personages on the foot and a crowned 
and winged goddess bearing a bow and sceptre on the lid, that is 
described in an inventory of the treasures of Charles the Bold ? 2 

When he goes on to describe the House of Fame in greater detail 3 
the parallel becomes even closer. 


And eek in ech of the pinacles 
Weren sondry habitacles 

In whiche stoden, all withoute 
Ful the castel, al aboute— 

Of alle maner of ministrales, 

And gestiours that tellen tales 
Both of weeping and of e, 

Of al that longeth unto Fame. . . 


Just such a palace, wrought not in glass but in silver gilt, is 


described as adorning a piece of plate that likewise belonged to Louis 
of Anjou, about 1360 : 4 


Un trépié, d’argent doré, dont les jambes sont faites de magonnerie en 
maniére de piller et sont esmailliez de vert et d’azur, et en chascun piler a 
un homme dont I’un joue de la viéle, l’autre de la guiterne et l’autre de la 
cornemuse. . . . 


Similar elaborate palaces of gilded pinnacles, with roofs and wind- 
vanes, and musicians fiddling and trumpeting behind the parapet, 
frame some of the illustrations of the Romance of Alexander in the 
splendid manuscript written in 1 344 ;° the link between goldsmith’s 
work and literature is complete. 

In other of Chaucer’s descriptions of decorative schemes the 


* L.de Laborde. Notice des émaux exposés dans les galeries du Musée du Louvre, 
2nd part, Documents et glossaire, Paris, 1853, p. 2. A golden cup of similar type 
- a ar 7 his ay fyi lige? 380 ; 8 and é 

— le Louis ou, Paris, 1906, p. 74. 

* Laborde, II, p. 33 steele 


* Book III, 1. 1193 ; Skeat, iii, 36. 
ec, Op. ctt. p. 13. 
* MS. Bodleian a4, 


, Inventaire de l’orfévrerie 
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obvious parallels are still with gold-work. In the Book of the Duchess 
he describes a room : } 
And sooth to seyn, my chambre was 
Ful wel depeynted, and with glas 
Were al the windowes wel y-glased . . . 
For hoolly al the storie of Troy 
Was in the glasing y-wrought thus, 
Of Ector and king Priamus, 
Of Achilles and Lamedon 
Of Medea and of Jason, 
Of Paris, Eleyne and Lavyne. 

Painted windows were not unknown in French castles of Chaucer’s 
time,? but the subject Chaucer describes cannot in the light of the 
surviving evidence be paralleled on domestic glass? before the 
fifteenth century. It was, however, found often enough adorning 
enamelled goldwork ; and sometimes the inventory-maker describes 
such enamels as being “ de plusieurs couleurs en maniére de voir- 
riéres.”4 A great silver dish belonging to Louis of Anjou ® was 
enamelled with figures of Hercules, Jason, Antenor, Troilus, 
Diomedes, Agamemnon, Patroclus, Telamon, Méenelaus, Pen- 
thesilea, Ulysses, Hector, Achilles, Paris, Aineas and Priam, with a 
medallion showing Priam, Hector, Andromache and Polyxena in 
the middle; and a silver-gilt flask ® was enamelled with Paris, 
Hercules, Ulysses, Troilus, Hector and Achilles. Nor were such 
subjects confined to goldwork or to France ; Italian ivory caskets of 
about 1400 in the Victoria and Albert Museum are carved with the 
stories of Paris and of Jason. 

Whatever may have been Chaucer’s inspiration for these windows 
with the story of Troy, there is no doubt of the actuality of the wall 
decoration that he depicts in the same room : 7 

And alle the walles with colours fyne 


Were peynted, bothe text and glose, 
[Of] al the Romaunce of the Rose. 


In 1388 Philippe le Hardi had a tapestry “ ouvré d’or 4 l'histoire 





1 Line 320. Skeat, i, 288. 

2 The Count of Artois was depicted in a window of the Chateau de Beuvry in 
1324; and Jean de Berri set painted glass in his Manor of Bicétre. C. Enlart, 
Manuel d’archéologie frangaise, Deuxitme partie, Architecture Civile, 2nd edn., 
Paris, 1929, p. 143. 

* The earliest known example of a literary theme in civil glass is a representa- 
tion of a scene from the Roman de Tristan in a window from Jacques Ceeur’s house 
now in the Museum of Bourges. Jbid., p. 144. i 

* Laborde, II, 295. j 5 In 1379-1380, Moranvillé, p. 481. 

* Ibid., p. 446. 7 Line 331. 
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du Roman de la Rose” ;! and in 1416 Jean de Berry had another.” 
The “ Dieu d’Amour ” that figures in it appears on a tapestry 
belonging to Francesco Gonzaga IV of Mantua in 1406 * and on a 
late fourteenth-century wall painting in the Castle of Avio,‘ as well 
as on many lesser objects.5 

In the Squire’s Tale Canace’s mew for the wounded hawk to rest 
in® reminds us in its decoration of representations of other birds 
mobbing the owl, such as are found carved on misericords at Ely, 
Gloucester, Norwich and Beverley.? 


And al with-oute, the mew is peynted grene, 
In which were peynted alle thise false foules 
As beth thise tidifs, tercelets and oules, 
Right for despyt were peynted hem bisyde, 
And pyes, on hem for to cry and chyde. 


The Romaunt of the Rose, in its descriptions of the paintings on the 
walls of the Garden of the Rose, is merely a translation; the 
descriptions of the lists of Theseus in the Knight’s Tale owe much to 
Boccaccio’s Teseide and Statius’ Thebaid, but something also to the 
decorative art of Chaucer’s day. In the oratory of Venus § 


. . » alle the circumstances 
Of Love, which that I rekne and rekne shall 
By ordre weren peynted on the wal—— 


like the “‘ personages d’ommes ct de femmes, et a plusieurs escrip- 
tures d’amours en rolleaux ” that adorned Philippe le Bon’s set of 
tapestries called “‘ la chambre de la Plaiderie d’Amours,” ® and all 
the lovers that are carved on the ivories of the time.!° For com- 
parison with the ‘‘ statue of Venus glorious for to see,” we have only 
the bare record of a tapestry with the ‘‘ Déesse d’Amours ” belonging 
to Charles VI in 1420,!! and the description of the enamels on two 
dishes that belonged to Louis of Anjou.!2 


? Dehaisnes, Histoire de l'art dans les Flandres, p. 346. 

* J. Guiffrey, La Tapisserie, ii, p. 208. 

* Muntz, Histoire de la Tapisserie en Italie, p. 77. 

“ A. Moressi, Una Camera d’Amore nel Castello di Avio, in Festschrift fir 
Julius Schlosser, ed. A. Weixlgartner and L. Planiscig, Vienna, 1927, p. 99- 

* See R. Koechlin, Les ivoires gothiques frangais, i, p. 400. 

* Line 645 ; Skeat, iv, 479. 

* F. Bond, Wood Carvings in English Churches, i, Misericords, Oxford, 1920, 
P. 47. 

* Line 1918. Skeat, iv, 55. 

repinchart, Histoire de la tapisserie dans les Flandres, p. 23. 

* Examples in Victoria and Albert Museum ; and see R. Koechlin, Les ivories 
gothiques francais, i, pp. 383, 479. Cf. the many “ donoiements” recorded in the 
Tn of Louis of = (Moranvillé, pp. Lxi-lxviii). 

» Op. ctt., 67. 
** Moranvillé, p. 486. Cupid was enamelled green. 
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The description of the decorations of the Temple of Mars begins 
with a forest scene, such as was common enough on the walls and 
hangings of medizval castles ;! but Chaucer ravages it and makes it 
desolate to give it poetic significance. 

First on the wal was peynted a foreste 


In which ther dwelleth neither man ne beste 
With knotty knarry bareyn treés olde 


Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to biholde. 

In which ther ran a rumbel and a swough, 

As though a storm sholde bresten every bough.* 
The description of the temple of Mars is for the most part taken from 
Statius ; but towards the end 3 the Martian trades appear : 

The barber, the bocher, and the smith 

That forgeth sharpe swerdes on his stith, 
like the artisans and tradesmen that are represented on the fifteenth- 
century frescoes in the courtyard of the castle of Issogne in the 
Valley of Aosta. The description of the paintings of warfare and the 
slaughter of great men recalls not only paintings in the Italian castles 
of Avio, Treviso and Angera, that were in existence in Chaucer's 
day, but also a set of paintings in London that he must certainly 
have known: the decoration of the Painted Chamber at West- 
minster, on the walls of which we are told “ all the warlike pictures 
of the whole Bible are painted with ineffable skill.” 4 

There have been few periods of history in which the links between 

literature and decorative art were closer than in the fourteenth 
century. The transference of themes from Romance to tapestries, 
embroideries, goldsmith’s work and ivories is a commonplace of 
artistic history ; but in return certain poets—and Chaucer most of 
all—took themes from the decorative arts of their day and made them 
a part of their verse. 


1 Clémence of yw! in 1328 had eight tapestries “‘ a ymages et 4 arbres de la 
devise d’une chasse ” (Guiffrey, p. 25), and Valentine de Milan and her husband in 
1408 a set of hangings “ de satin vermeil nommée la chambre au parc.” F. M. 
, Deux inventatres de la maison d’ Orléans, p. 166. 
Line 1975. Skeat, iv, 57. 


2025. 
* So described by the friars Simon and Hugh, who visited it in 1322. See 
W. R. Lethaby, “ The Painted Chamber,” in Burlington Magazine, vii, 1905, p. 263: 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SPENSER’S IRISH EX- 
PERIENCES ON THE FAERIE QUEENE 


By M. M. Gray 


Tue influence of Spenser’s life in Ireland on the Faerie Queene has 
usually been under-estimated. The opinion most commonly held 
is that the influence was not important, that it was external and did 
not affect the inner stream of poetry, that none of the greater passages 
in the Faerie Queene owe anything either in feeling or picture to that 
life. This is an inadequate estimate, for it is possible to trace the 
influence of his Irish experiences not only in the background and 
incident, but in the emotional and imaginative life of the poet as 
these are reflected in the poem. 

Criticism has too often contented itself with noting the actual 
references, very often in similes, or in some passages of topographical 
allegory. Of the first type that passage beginning— 

As when a swarm of Gnats at eventide 
Out of the fens of Allan do arise, (F.Q., Bk. 11, Canto ix, 16.) 
is the most important because of its context. But of the casual type 
of allusion is the simile— 
Like as the tide that comes fro’ th’ ocean mayne 
Flows up the Shenan with contrarie forse. (Jbid., Bk. 1V, iii, 27.) 
Slightly more important are passages like that in which the poet 
celebrates the Irish rivers in the allegory of the wedding of the Thames 
and the Medway,! or the more interesting passage in the last fragment 
of the poem, where Spenser invents a fanciful legend of an offended 
Diana to explain the unhappy and desolate state of Ireland. How 
Diana, who once hunted the beautiful hills and woods of Ireland, 
was tricked, and in revenge— 
Thereon an heavy hapless curse did lay, 
To wit, that wolves where she was wont to space, 


Should harboured be, and all those woods deface, . 
And thieves should rob and spoil that coast around. — (VII. vi. 55.) 





1 F.Q., Bk. 1V, xi. 
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But of far greater importance than these are the passages in which 
Spenser borrows from his experience of life in Ireland scenes, 
incidents and characters for the Faerie Queene. In so far as this poem 
was a tale of knight errantry, Spenser followed in the main the 
example of Malory and of the medieval romance writers, but into 
the adventures of the knights he introduces a new kind, almost a 
direct transcript from the life and warfare of the English army in 
Ireland. In his prose tract, the View of the State of Ireland, be 
' gives a description of the native Irish, their appearance, dress, 
customs and methods of warfare, and some passages and incidents 
in the Faerie Queene give almost the same descriptions in verse, 
Thus he describes in prose how they live in the mountains, and their 
dwellings are a harbourage for outlaws which “live upon stealths 
and spoils.!_ Of their warfare he writes, “‘ For it is well known he is 
a flying enemy hiding himself in woods and bogs, from whence he 
will not draw forth but into some strait passage or perilous ford, 
where he knows the army must needs pass, there will he lie in wait, 
and if he find advantage fit, will dangerously hazard the troubled 
soldier,” 2 and of their methods of attack, “‘ their confused marching 
in heaps without any order or array, their clashing of their swords 
together with their fierce running upon their enemies.” * Their 
battle-cry, Spenser says, resembles that of the Scythians ‘‘ who came 
running with a terrible yell as if heaven and earth would have gone 
together, which is the very image of the Irish hubbub which their 
kernes use at the first encounter.” 4 They carry “ short bows with 
little quivers with short-headed arrows.” 5 In appearance and 
dress they are displeasing to Spenser—‘ the wearing of mantles and 
long glibs which is a thick curled bush of hair hanging down over 
their eyes and monstrously disguising them,” © he “ pulleth it so low 
down over his eyes that it is very hard to discern his thievish coun- 
tenance.” 7 His mantle is serviceable “for in his war that he 
maketh when he still flyeth from his foe and lurketh in thick woods 
and strait passages, it is his bed and almost his household stuff . . . 
therein he wrappeth himself strongly against the gnats which in 
that country do more annoy the naked rebels whilst they keep the 
woods and do more sharply wound them than all their enemies’ 
swords or spears which can seldom come nigh them.” ® This kind 


1s ’s View of the State of Ireland (Ware), p. 82. ® Ibid., p. 157- 
t Spemer  Ieand (Ware), v.82. Td v8 
® Ibid, p., 84. ” Ibid., p. 90. * Ibid., p. 87. 
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of enemy supplied Spenser with new material for his romance. 
Neither Malory nor any of his predecessors in romance provide a 
precedent for the type of episode in which hordes of savages rush out 
of the mountains and forests to attack one or two knights, to lay siege 
to a castle, or to fall upon a peaceful community, robbing,destroying 
and carrying off prisoners. In medizval romance the knight rarely 
encounters the “‘ rascal many”; he may meet a solitary churl, a 
wood-cutter or charcoal-burner. They show a proper respect for 
their superiors—if not, they receive short shrift, like the carter who 
refused to act as guide to Sir Lancelot and “ Sir Lancelot leapt to 
him and gave him such a buffet that he fell to earth stark dead.” 
In the Faerie Queene we find the new kind of incident in the assault 
on the “‘ House of Temperance” in the Second Book. Here in 
poetry we find what Spenser described in prose many years later; 
and, as if to leave no doubt in the reader’s mind, the scene is com- 
pleted by the simile of the gnats in the Fens of Allen, a simile always 
pointed out as the first allusion to Ireland in the Faerie Queene. If 
the preceding stanzas do not contain allusions to Ireland, they give 
a very lively picture of how the Irish rebels impressed the English 
Government officials. ‘They knew, as did the dwellers in the House 
of Temperance, that— 
thousand enemies about us rave, (F.Q., Bk. 11, ix, 12.) 


and their enemies looked the same, 


Thus, as he spoke, lo with outrageous cry 

A thousand villeins round about them swarmed 

Out of the rocks and caves adjoining nigh, 

Vile caitiff wretches, ragged, rude, deformed, 

All threatening death, all in strange manner arm’d, 

Some with unwieldy clubs, some with long spears, 

Some rusty knives, some staves in fire warm’d, 

Stern was their look, like wild amazed steers, 

Staring with hollow eyes, and stiff upstanding hairs. (Jbid., 13.) 
Just such a horde came down on Kilcolman in 1598, but with more 
success. The imagined troops attacked by Prince Arthur and Sir 
Guyon, 

Awhile they fled but soon returned again 

With greater fury, than before was found ; 

And evermore their cruel capitaine 

Sought with his rascal routs t’enclose them round, 

And overrun to tread them to the ground. 


But soon the knights with their bright burning blades 
Broke their rude troupes, and orders did confound. (Jbid., 15.) 


When the enemies return to the assault next day, Spenser has 
Wrapped them up more closely in allegory. They wage war in their 
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own fashion, but they are disguised as creatures symbolic of the Seven 
Deadly Sins. The scene with its “‘ Monstrous Rabblement ” owes 
something to the Munster Rebellion, something to the legend of 
Circe’s Island : 

That wicked band of villeins fresh begun 

That castle to assail on every side, 

And lay strong siege about it far and wide. 

So huge and infinite their numbers were, 

That all the land they under them did hide ; 

So foul and ugly that exceeding fear 

Their visages impressed, when they approached near. 

(Bk. 1, xi, 5.) 


When Arthur goes out from the Castle to the attack : 
They reared a most outrageous dreadful yelling cry: (Ibid., 17.) 


And therewith all at once at him let fly 
Their fluttering arrows, thick as flakes of snow. (Jbid., 18.) 


But the armed knight soon makes havoc amongst them : 


And with his sword disperst the rascal flocks, 
Which fled asunder, and & him fell before, 
As withered leaves drop from their dried stocks, 
When the wroth western wind does reave their locks. 
(lbid., 19.) 
But when their captain hears the “ sudden horror and confused 
cry” he comes to their assistance, a horrifying figure of allegory, 
but perhaps in some particulars like the starving rebel leaders : 
As pale and wan as ashes was his look, 
His body lean and meagre as a rake. (Jbid., 22.) 
And in the strange impossibility of crushing this hateful enemy there 
is surely a touch of political as well as moral allegory. Again and 
again Arthur believes his enemy crushed and dead : 
Well weened he that field was then his own 
And all his labour brought to happy end, 
When sudden up the ove wn 


Out of his swoon arose fresh to contend 
And gan himself to second battle bend. (Jbid., 35.) 


Just the same disconcerting vitality characterised rebellion in 
Ireland. 

In the Fifth Book of the Faerie Queene, Sir Artegal, in the moral 
allegory representing justice, in the political representing Lord 
Grey, Spenser’s chief, has for one of his tasks to undertake adventures 
which represent the restoration of justice in Ireland. Here Spenser's 
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use of Irish material in a very transparent allegory has been easily 
recognised ; but the absolute fidelity to the facts of Irish warfare 
has not perhaps been sufficiently emphasised, nor has it been noted 
how the unscrupulous ferocity of both sides in the Irish wars has 
left its mark on this part of the poem. Here we have no magnani- 
mous enemies, no “‘ very parfit gentle ” knights. Thus in canto ii 
Sir Artegal conquers Pollente, a tyrant and robber who preys on all 
who come in contact with him. In the course of a hand-to-hand 
struggle in the river, Artegal 
Upon his iron collar griped fast, 


That with the straint his weazand nigh he brast. 
(Bk. v, ii, 14.) 


Pollente manages to reach the bank, but Artegal is ready 


as his head he gan a litle rear 
Above the brink to tread upon the land, 
He smote it off that tumbling on the strand 
It bit the earth for very fell despite. (Jbid., 18.) 


And here is Sir Artegal’s triumph, the triumph not of a knight of 
chivalry, but of a harassed and exasperated enemy : 


His corpse was carried down along the Lee,’ 
Whose waters with his filthy blood it stained : 
But his blasphemous head, that all might see, 
He pitched upon a pole on high ordained ; 
Where many years it afterwards remained, 
To be a mirror to all mighty men, 
In whose right hands great power is contained, 
That none of them the feeble overren 
But always do their power within just compass pen. 
(F.Q., Bk. v, ii, 19.) 


There is not much allegory or romance in this passage with its 
curiously definite reference to the River Lee; it is almost what 
happened to Sir John of Desmond in 1581. ‘The continuator of 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, Hooker says, “‘ Sir John’s head was sent to 
Dublin, but his body was hanged up by the heels upon a gibbet and 
set upon the North Gate of Cork ;” 2 “ over the River Lee on the 
North Gate of Cork where it hung for three years,” says another 


_ * Some commentators gloss this word here, and in the Ruins of Time, simply as 
river. The N.E.D. gives no support to this rendering, and an examination of the 
seven passages in which Spenser uses the word shows that he refers certainly in 
two cases, and possibly in all, either to the English river Lee or the Irish river 
Lee, the present passage being the only one in which such a definite reference 

t cause surprise. The actual events which Spenser had in his mind seem 
sufficiently to explain this curious intrusion of reality into the allegory. 
Holinshed, vol. vi, p. 446, 


27 
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account, and the Dictionary of National Biography quotes stil! another 
which inchides the lesson to rebels “ hanged up for 3 or 4 years 
together as a spectacle for all beholders to look on, until at lengths 
great storm of wynd blew it off, but the head was sent to Dublin 
and then fastened to a pole and set over the city wall.””! And for 
the fighting in the river a despatch from Byngham to Lord Deputy 
Perrot in 1586 describes a success against the rebels : 


had no place to fly from us but the river, and as soon as they came 
hither, our shot beat them from their footing, and the force of the stream 
carried them to the sea down the river in plumpes. A number of their 
bodies lie dead upon the rocks in the shallow places of the river and 
many in the fields.? 


The conclusion of Spenser’s episode also finds a parallel in the 
annals of the Irish wars. Pollente’s daughter Munera tries to 
bribe the victors, Artegal and Talus, but they show no mercy. 
Talus, the Iron Man, cuts off her hands and feet : 


Herself then took he by the slender waist, 
In vain loud crying, and into the 
Over the castle adown her cast, 
And there her drowned in the dirty mud. 
But the stream washed away her guilty blood. 
(F.Q., Bk. v, ii, 27.) 


Where is the “ gentleness of old romance”? Spenser, in 
representing such warfare, seems to lower the standard of the knights 
to fit what they conceive to be the deserving of their opponents. 
But here is the historical counterpart from Holinshed. The rebels, 
in an attempt to gain a stronghold, sent a beautiful young woman 
to the governor, pretending some injury done to her by the besiegers, 
hoping the governor would be deceived and that, once inside the 
castle, she would find means to betray it. But the governor detected 
the ruse, and he carried her “ up to the top of the castle and cast her 
over the walls, where with the fall she was crushed and died.” ® 


* D.N.B. See also Holinshed, p. 412, Fate of James FitzMorris ; p. 433) 
of James of Desmond ; p. of Earl of Desmond. 
* Cal. State Papers (Fismilton), p. 165, 1586. Byngham to Lord Deputy 
Perrot. See also Cal. Stat. Papers, Introd., p. 66, “ Siege of Carrigafoyle,” 1589. 
Captain Zouche to W , “ The house being entered they yielded and some 
sought to swim away, but scaped not one, neither of man, woman or child. 
Holinshed, vi, 448. See also Papers, p. 205, January 1580. Pelham 
Council at Dublin, account of siege of . Desmond “ sent a fair young 
harlot es 4 present to the by whose means he hoped to get the house, 
but the constable learning from she came, threw her (as it is reported to 
me) with a stone about her neck into the river.” 
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This plan of sending a woman as a decoy is employed (in the 
ninth canto of the Fifth Book) by Arthur and Artegal in an expedi- 
tion against Guile. A maiden tells them of a “ strange adventure ” 


To weet a wicked villein, bold and stout, 

Which wonned in a rock not far away, 

That robbed all the country there about 

And brought the pillage home, whence none could get it out. 


Thereto both his own wily wit, (she said), 
And eke the fastness of his dwelling-place, 
Both unassailable, gave him great aid : 

For he so crafty was to forge and face, 

So light of hand, and nimble of his pace, 
So smooth of tongue, and subtle in his tale, 
That could deceive one looking in his face. 


Through these his sleights he many doth confound, 
And eke the rock in which he wonts to dwell, 

Is wondrous strong, and, hewn far under ground 

A dreadful depth, how deep no man can tell ; 


And all within it full of windings is, 
And hidden ways. (F.Q., Bk. v, ix, 4, 5, 6.) 

The two knights decide to send the maiden before to sit near 
this den and weep, so that the villain may come out “ in hopes to find 
some spoil” and they may intercept him. This is done, the villain 
appears and seizes the woman and makes for his cave, but when 
he finds the knights blocking his path, he drops his prey, and 

Up to the rock he ran, and thereon flew 

Like a wild goat, leaping from hill to hill, 

And dancing on the craggy cliffs at will ; 

That deadly danger seemed in all men’s sight, 

To tempt such steps, where footing was so ill : 

Ne ought availed for the armed knight, 

To think to follow him that was so swift and light. (v, ix, 15.) 
Talus, the Iron Man, is sent in pursuit; and after some wizard tricks 
by Guile,! Talus overtakes him, and— 

he with his iron flail 

Gan drive at him, with so huge might and main 

That all his bones as small as sandy grayle 

He broke. (v, ix, 19.) 
Here, again, Spenser recalls expeditions against the rebels in their 
fastnesses and the difficulties of fighting in armour in this type of 
warfare. A despatch 2 describing an action which took place six 


* For the magic transformations of Guile, cf. Cal. State Papers (Carew), p. 267. 
a! Escape of Earl of Desmond and followers, leaving behind “ their masking 
re. 


P.435. See also Cal, State Papers (Hamilton), p.247 August 


Holinshed, vi, 
31, 1580, Stanley to Walsingham. - 
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days after Lord Grey arrived in Ireland tells how the rebels “ ep. 
camped themselves in the fastnesses of the Glynnes.” ‘ Underfoot 
it is boggy and soft and full of great stones and slippery rocks yery 
hard and evil to pass through.” ‘They prepared an ambush, and when 
the English troops were well into the rocky valley, attacked them and 
killed many ; the rest fled, but the account continues that “ one 
Sir Peter Carew, very well armed, with running in his armour which 
he could not put off, he was half-smothered and forced to lie down, 
and thus was taken and killed.” These are the kind of actions which 
Spenser adapted in the Faerie Queene. Another passage recounts 
the capture of another Desmond, the Earl; he was traced to “a 
mountain where was a little glen and in it a grove of weod,” and in 
the wood “ an old house.” The house was attacked and the Earl 
mortally wounded and captured, so they “ strake off his head,” 
They carried the Earl’s head with them, but left his body behind, 
and “ whether the same was devoured of wolves or buried by his 
kernes is not certainly known.” ! So in the Faerie Queene Arthur 
and Artegal leave Guile, 
There they him left a carrion outcast ; 
For beasts and fowls to feed upon for their repast. 
(F.Q., Bk. v, ix, 19.) 

In the Sixth Book one feels that Spenser has become more 
accustomed to the conditions in Ireland, his imagination has 
assimilated the new experiences, and he can use the incidents of 
these wars just as he uses material drawn from earlier literature, and 
he mingles the two in some of his most fanciful fictions. Two of the 
heroines have adventures with “ savage ” peoples, and in imagining 
these episodes Spenser has curiously combined what the English 
felt about the Irish rebels with the wild extravagances and fantastic 
horrors which are found in some stories popular at the time, transla- 
tions of late Greek romances. In the eighth canto Serena falls into 
the hands of a people thus described : 

In these wild deserts where she now abode, 
There dwelt a sa nation, which did live 


Of stealth and spoil, and making nightly rode * 
Into their nei * borders ; ne did give 





* Holinshed, vi, p.454. ‘ . 3 

® The actualjjwords used in this stanza show what was in Spenser's mind; 
contemporary accounts of Irish troubles use the same phraseology, ¢.¢. Shane 
O’Neile “ made his rode and invasion into the English pale,” or “ amongst them 
which remain many stealths are committed to keep them in life,” 
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Themselves to any trade, as for to drive 

The painful plough, or cattle for to breed, 

Or by adventurous marchandize to thrive 

But on the labours of poor men to feed 

And serve their own necessities with others’ need. 


There to they used one most accursed order, 

To eat the flesh of men whom they mote find, 

And strangers to devour which on their border 

Were brought by error, or by wreckful wind. (Bk. vi, viii, 35, 36.) 

The savages intend to eat the fair Serena, but their priest inter- 
yenes, and insists that she shall be kept for a sacrifice to their gods, 
but just as she is about to be sacrificed she is rescued by Sir Calepine. 
But here we may exonerate Spenser from the charge of drawing this 
scene from the Irish rebels, even although Sir Henry Sidney had 
written to his successor Lord Grey in 1580 “ if you will this year go 
about the extirping of those Cannibals in Goulranell,”! for 
“cannibal ” in this context was merely a term of abuse. Spenser’s 
scene is really suggested by one of the Greek tales “‘ Clitophon and 
Leucippe.” In it the hero and heroine are seized by pirates, they 
are separated, and later the hero sees Leucippe taken to the altar to be 
sacrificed by the priest. He then, as he believes, sees her killed, but 
this is a mistake and she is ultimately saved by her lover. These 
tales were drawn upon freely by Sir Philip Sidney in his Arcadia, 
and it is natural to believe that Spenser was also familiar with them 
and did not overlook them, adapting them to his purpose in his 
romantic epic. 

The similarity of the carrying off of Pastorella in the tenth 
canto does, however, suggest the possibility of some real incident 
of this kind as a source. In the Calendar of State Papers a report 
from an English captain besieged in a castle by the rebels, has this 
postscript, “‘ I was troubled with certain of my friends in my castle 
upon the assault, by name my sister, my wife and four gentlewomen 
of the pale, who wished themselves in their graves.” 2 Pastorell’s 
captors are thus described : 

A lawless people, brigants hight of yore, 
That never used to live by plough nor spade, 


But fed on spoil and —— which a made 
Upon their neighbours, which did nigh them border, 





* Letters and Memorials of State (Collins), vol. i, p. 281. Sir Henry Sydney 
to Lord Grey, 1580. See, however, Cal. State Papers (Hamilton), Introd. p. 89. 
May 1583, Stanley to Ormond, “ ‘The poorest sort hath been driven to eat the 
dead men’s bodies which was cast away in shipwreck,” and Spenser in View. 
Cal. State Papers, p. 147. 1589, Capt. Bermingham to Sir Lucas Dillon. 
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The dwelling of these shepherds did invade, 
And spoiled their houses, and themselves did murder ! ; 
And drove away their flocks with other much disorder. 


(F.Q., v1, x, 39.) 
Pastorella and others from the hamlet are carried off by these 
“ thieves,” 


Who in the covert of the night, that none 
Mote them descry, nor rescue from their prey, 
Unto their dwelling did them close convey. 
Their dwelling in a little island was, 
Covered with shrubby woods, in which no way 
Appeared for ponte in nor out to pass, 

or any footing find for overgrowen grass. 


For underneath the ground their way was made, 

Through hollow caves, that no man mote discover 

For the thick shrubs, which did them always shade 

From view of living wight, and covered over. (VI, X, 41, 42.) 
One of Spenser’s schemes for bringing the rebels to order was “ the 
cutting and opening of all places through woods, so that a wide 
way of the space of 100 yds. might be laid open in every one 
of them for the safety of travellers, which use often in such 
perilous places to be robbed and sometimes murdered.” ? 

There remains an infinitely more significant impress of the poet's 
Irish experiences, which has been overlooked, chiefly because it has 
been assumed that the whole of the First Book of the Faerie Queene 
was written in England, perhaps also for the reason that it has been 
believed that Spenser, because he admired Lord Grey, and in his 
own prose work The View of the State of Ireland advocated severe 
measures of repression, had no feelings for the sufferings of the 
Irish. But let us recall one curious characteristic of Spenser as a 
poet—his seeming capacity for holding two beliefs, or experiencing 
two emotions which are incompatible with one another. This is 
hardly “that negative capability” which Keats ascribes to great 
poets, the power “of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” It is rather 
an attribute of those who are not pre-eminently thinkers. In 
Spenser’s case it seems as if his education and environment gave 4 
direction to his thought and feeling which was not quite natural to 
him, and when in the course of composition his feelings and imagina- 
tion were excited, the quintessential characteristics of the poet 


1 See Cal. State Papers (Carew). Letter from Sydney to Walsingham contains 
account of Desmond’s attack on Wexford during a fair “‘ the horrible rapes, and 
ul murders with the total rapine of all the goods that could be carried away, 
were too loathsome to be written or read.” 
* View of State of Ireland, p. 258. 
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appeared, and at times contradicted the acquired characteristics. 
The crucial example of this is, of course, the twelfth canto of 
Book 11, the poetry of Acrasia’s Bower. Up to this point the poet 
had managed to reconcile his acquired Puritan tendencies with his 
innate worship of beauty by means of his adaptation of ideas from 
Platonic philosophy, but in this canto the poet pictures with intense 
poetic sympathy and delight the very things that Sir Guyon must 
destroy as evil. Yet there is no sign of misgiving, no awareness of 
anything for question. We feel the poet never discriminates between 
the natural and the acquired feelings and convictions. The same 
unconscious inconsistency is found in Spenser’s thought and feeling 
on other matters. He was an Elizabethan Englishman, educated 
with a strong Protestant—indeed Puritan—bias, he was a courtier of 
Queen Elizabeth, an official of the English Government in Ireland. 
Education and environment made him a supporter of the English 
policy in Ireland ; but Spenser the poet, the man who “ feels more 
deeply than other men,” could not be quite suppressed. Even in 
his prose View of the State of Ireland there are passages in which his 
imaginative sympathy dissociates itself, without his volition, from - 
what his practical reason accepts. Thus in one place he outlines 
his scheme for reconquest and restoration of order, and he does not 
shrink from the severest measures. He advocates a comprehensive 
campaign against the rebels, a continual following and harrying so 
that he will have no rest, will lose his cattle, “‘ and he himself be 
brought so low that he shall have no heart nor ability to endure his 
wretchedness, the which will surely come to pass in very short time, 
for one winter well followed upon him will so pluck him on his 
knees that he will never be able to stand up again.” !_ And to prove 
how effective such measures can be he describes what he had seen 
in the late wars in Munster. 


Ere one year and a half they were brought to such wretchednesg as 
that any stony heart would have rued the same. Out of the woods and 
glynnes they came creeping forth upon their hands, for their legs could not 
bear them. They looked like anatomies of death, they spoke like ghosts 
crying out of graves, they did eat the dead carrion happy when they could 
find them ; yea, one another soon after, insomuch as the very carcases 
they spared not to scrape out of their graves.2 


This passage was ostensibly written to support the policy of 


‘. A Ibid., Pp- 160, 166, See also F.Q., Bk. I, X, 42. ‘i Ah, dearest God, me 
grant, I dead be not defould,” 
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frightfulness, but one feels the poet has forgotten his purpose ; he 
is visualising a scene that filled him with horror and pity and haunted 
his imagination for years, he is recalling the spectres of misery and 
starvation, the people who in the vividness of the first impression 
inspired the picture of the Red Cross Knight in the dungeon in 
Book 1. 


He found the means that Prisoner up to rear, 
Whose feeble thighs, unable to uphold 

His pined corse, him scarce to light could bear, 
A rueful spectacle of death and ghastly drere.* 


His sad dull eyes deep sunk in hollow pits, 
Could not endure th’ unwonted sun to view ; 
His bare thin cheeks for want of better bits, 
And empty sides deceived of their due, 
Could make a stony heart his hap to rue. 
His rawbone arms, whose mighty brawned bowers 
Were wont to rive steel plates and helmets hew, 
Were clean consumed, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d, and all his flesh shrunk up like withered flowers. 
(F.Q., Bk. 1, viii, 40, 41.) 

Is it not easier to believe that that picture was drawn in Ireland 
at the time of the Munster Rebellion than that it was a picture drawn 
from the poet’s imagination in England, which, by a curious coinci- 
dence, forestalled exactly what Spenser was about to see in Ireland, 
so that years afterwards he used almost the very same words and 
descriptive touches to picture the reality ? 

From the time of the writing of the Faerie Queene Spenser's 
imagination is haunted by the visible signs of starvation. How 
often does he picture a face and figure on which famine has left its 
mark! In no imaginative work, save, perhaps, Shelley’s Revolt of 
Islam, is there any parallel. The descriptive epithet hollow, applied 
to eyes, or brow, or gaze, is used twelve times in Spenser to describe 
faces marred by suffering of body or mind, but not in any work 
earlier than the Faerie Queene. Very often the description of the 
hollow eyes is accompanied by a description of the wild, shaggy hair 
so much disliked by the poet in his picture of the Irish. ‘Thus the 
Red Cross Knight has the hollow eyes, but Guile, who received such 
condign punishment from Talus, has 

hollow eyes deep-pent 
And long curl’d locks that down his shoulders shagged 
And on his back an uncouth vestiment 
Made of strange stuff, but all to-worn and ragged. 
(bid., Bk. v, ix, 10-) 





4 Cf. View, p. 168. “Those rueful spectacles of so many wretched carcases 
starving.” 
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And Care in his cottage by the “ steep hillside ” has 
hollow eyes and rawbone cheeks forespent 
As if he had in prison long been pent 
With rugged beard and hoary shagged a sii saci di 

And the witch in the gloomy “ glen,” in the “ cottage wall’d with 
sods around” has “a hollow deadly gaze” (111, vii, 7). The 
enemies who besieged the House of Temperance had “ hollow 
eyes and stiff upstanding hairs ” (11, ix, 13), and—more significant 
because more unlikely—Belphoebe’s Squire, pining because of her 
harsh treatment, becomes in appearance an Irish rebel, to Spenser 
the incarnation of misery, 

Whom when she saw in wretched weeds disguised, 

With hairy glib deform’d, and meagre face 

Like ghost late risen from his grave agrised. (Bk. Iv, viii, 12.) 
The strangeness would have been if Spenser had been unmoved by 
what he saw ; the governors, the men of action, the English historians, 
were stirred to pity at times, which, if it were chiefly for the unhappy 
English settlers, sometimes extended to the Irish. 

Sir Henry Sidney, the predecessor of Lord Grey, writing to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1567, said : 

Having travelled from Youghal to Cork, from Cork to Kinsale and 
from thence to the uttermost bounds of it towards Limerick like as I was 
never in a more pleasant country in all my life, so never saw I a more 
waste and desolate land, no not in the confines of other countries where 
actual war hath continually been kept by the greatcst princes of Christen- 
dom, and there heard I such lamentable cries and doleful complaints 
made by that small remain of poor people which yet are left, who hardly 
escaping the fury of the sword and fire of their outrageous neighbours of 
the famine with the same . . . make demonstration of the miserable state of 
the country. Besides this such horrible and lamentable spectacles there are 
to behold as the burning of villages, the ruin of churches, the wasting of 
such as have been good towns and castles. Yea, the view of the bones and 
skulls of dead subjects, who, partly by murder, partly by famine, have died 
in the field, as in truth hardly any Christian with dry eye could behold.1 


The historian, John Vowell or Hooker, who supplied the account of 
a from 1546 to 1586 to Holinshed’s Chronicle, wrote thus of 
the rebels : 


By reason of the continual persecuting of the rebels, who could have 
no breath nor rest to relieve themselves, and were always by one garrison 


* Letters and Memorials of State (Collins), vol. i, p. 24. 
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or another hurt and pursued, and by reason the harvest was taken from 
them, their cattle in great numbers preyed from them and the whole 
country spoiled and preyed, the poor people who lived only upon their 
labours and fed by their milch cows, were so distressed that they would 
follow after the goods taken from them and offer themselves, their wives, 
and children rather to be slain by the army than to suffer the famine 
where with they were now pinched,! 


And of the tragedy of Munster he writes : 


The earth hath drunk up the blood, the fowls of the air have preyed, 
and the beasts of the field have devoured the carcases of infinite multitudes 
and numbers of people.? 


Less eloquent but even more convincing is a letter from Sir Warham 
Sentleger to Queen Elizabeth in 1582 deprecating the policy of 
wasting the country because of “ starving numbers of poor innocent 
people, being already dead by famine in this province not so few 
as 30,000 at the least within less than this half-year.” 3 

That was what was happening in the years immediately following 
Spenser’s settling in Ireland. Is it possible that the poet did not 
feel the pity of it? What has gone before is an attempt to prove 
that he did, to show how the misery he had seen in Munster throws 
its shadow over the Faerie Queene. And the influence is shown in 
the way we would expect. One of Spenser’s great gifts as a poet 
was his pictorial imagination ; experiences that made an impression 
on him his imagination reproduced in wonderful word pictures ; 
hence the visions of material loveliness ; hence also his response to 
the suffering he had witnessed is not a lyric cry of pain, not an 
eloquent burst of indignation, but that strange vision of a gaunt and 
hollow-eyed spectre that haunts the Faerie Queene and finds its 
supreme expression in the figure of Despair. This response need 
not have been explicit to his reason, yet it gives an assurance that 
the poet was not indifferent to the drama of suffering that was played 
before his eyes. His creative imagination seizes upon what the poet 
really feels, not what he says he feels, and draws on his new 
experiences for the Allegory of Despair. So that this allegory, one 
of the finest passages in the poem, is a great poet’s reaction to 

? Holinshed, vi, p. 433. ‘The passage is practically a quotation from a letter 
from Lord Justice Pelham to Queen Elizabeth, 1580, but the note of humanity 
in the historian’s account is absent in the dispatch. Cal. State Papers (Carew), 


Pp. 292. 
? i » Vi, p. 461. 


Holinshed 
* Cal. State Papers (Hamilton), Introd., p. 85. Letter dated March 12, 1582. 
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contemporary events ; and it is the kind of reaction to be looked for 
in a great poet ; not a mere occasional poem, but a great imaginative 
creation. And there is a strange appropriateness in giving to Despair 
the face and form of a starving kerne, one of a race of whom it was 
said, even in Spenser’s day, “ they say it is the fatal destiny of that 
land that no purposes whatsoever which are meant for her good will 
prosper or take effect.” 1 Here is the picture— 


Ere long they come, where that same wicked wight 
His dwelling has, low in a hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a y gtave, 

That still for carrion carcases doth crave. 


And all about old stocks and stubs of trees, 
Whereon nor fruit nor leaf was ever seen, 
Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees 

On which had many wretches hanged been, 
Whose carcases were scattered on the green, 
And thrown about the cliffs. 


That darksome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man, low sitting on the ground, 
Musing full sadly in his sullen mind ; 

His griesy locks, long growen and unbound, 
Disordered hung about his shoulders round, 

And hid his face ; through which his hollow eyne 
Look’d deadly dull, and stared as astound, 

His raw-bone cheeks, through penurie and pine, 
Were shrunk into his jaws, as he did never dine. 


His garment nought but many ragged clouts 
With thorns together pinn’d and patched was, 
The which his naked sides he wrapped abouts ; 
And him beside there lay upon the grass, 
A dreary corse, whose life away did pass, 
All wallowed in his own yet luke-warm blood. 
(Bk. 1, ix, 33, 34, 35-) 


Such sights must often have met the eyes of those who made 
war on “a flying enemy ever hiding himself in woods and bogs,” 
an enemy best harried in winter, according to Spenser, when “ the 
ground is cold and wet, which used to be his bedding, the air is 
sharp and bitter to blow through his naked sides and legs.” The 
Allegory of Despair is how the poet reacted to these sights. And 
if we link the vision to its source, we are tempted to say that the 

? View of State of Ireland, p. 1. 


* Cf. Cal. State Papers (Carew) (p. 17), July 1575. Essex to the Queen : “ they be 
occupied still in killing and have slain that they ia found hidden in caves and in 


the cliffs of the sea to the number of 300 or 400 more.” And (Hamilton) p. 219, 
1580, “ they kill great numbers in the woods of Conologh.” 
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moving quality of Despair’s appeal owes something to its bitter 
reality, 

For what hath life that may it loved make, 

gives not rather cause it to forsake ? 

Fear, sickness, age, loss, labour, sorrow, strife, 

Pain, hunger, cold that makes the heart to quake. (1, ix, 44.) 
To suggest that this famous allegory owes much to the tragic strife 
in Ireland is, of course, to go against the conventional assumption 
that the First Book was written in England, but that assumption 
rests on no available proof, and those who make it do not deny that 
Spenser may have made additions and alterations before it was 
published. If the allegory of Despair be studied in the light of this 
suggestion, I believe it will be accepted as the response of Spenser's 
imagination to the scenes he had witnessed, just in the same way 
that we say The Tempest is the response of Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion to the voyages and discoveries of the Elizabethan sea-men. 

The Allegory of Despair differs utterly from the Irish allegorics 

of the Fifth Book where Spenser, roused in defence of his chief, 
Lord Grey, bitter at the ingratitude shown to him, permits the fierce 
animosities of the day to be too much in evidence. ‘The raw material 
of the allegory remains raw, the poetic imagination is not in control 
of the situation. In the Allegory of Despair, the transmutation is 
complete ; what is partisan and what is temporary has fallen away, 
and by the strange, never-to-be-explained process by which great 
poetry is created, something of what Spenser felt about the misery 
of Ireland inspires the Allegory and makes it vivid and moving above 
any other in the Faerie Queene. 














AN ENGLISH IMITATION OF DIDEROT’S 
LA RELIGIEUSE 


(C. R. Maturin’s Tale of the Spaniard) 
By Mario Praz 


Maturin, as is well known, had a great vogue in France, and was 
admired by no lesser people than Balzac, who called him “ un des 
plus grands génies de l'Europe ” and placed him between Moliére 
and Goethe ; and Baudelaire, who praised his power of sardonic 
laughter, that laughter which “ glace et tord les entrailles.” An 
essay on Maturin, by Gustave Planche, appeared in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes for January 1, 1833. It seems strange, therefore, 
that the name of Diderot should not have been mentioned in France 
in connection with the tale of monastic cruelty which forms such a 
large portion of Melmoth. The more strange because, as Baudelaire 
himself said in a juvenile poem,! La Religieuse being among the for- 
bidden books, everybody knew her “‘ histoire obscéne et douloureuse.” 
Even if the connection was ever established, its knowledge cannot 
have travelled very far, and, at any rate, was not transmitted to the 
critics who have dealt with Maturin in our time. 

I need not dwell here on the popularity of the theme of the 
forced religious profession in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It will be enough to remind the reader that, although Diderot’s 
work was written in 1760, it was not published until 1796, and 
therefore cannot be said to have influenced the numerous dramas 
on the subject which were produced between 1790 and 1796. From 
one of these dramas, Monvel’s Victimes Cloitrées, Lewis derived 
suggestions for his Monk, and possibly Mrs. Radcliffe for The 
Italian. The critic of the Mercure de France for pluviése 1799 


* Inserted in a letter to Sainte-Beuve, of 1844 ; see Guvres Posthumes, pp. 54- 


‘8 See E. Estéve, Ztudes de Littérature Préromantique, Paris, 1923, pp. 90 and 
113-119; and E, Railo, The Haunted Castle, a study of the elements of English 
romanticism, London and New York, 1927, pp. 85, 124-125 and 355. 
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actually compared the Monk to La Religieuse. But the real imitator 
of Diderot is Maturin. 

The first part of the story of Alonzo de Mongada (Melimoth the 
Wanderer, chapters v and vi) is an adaptation of the story of Marie- 
Suzanne Simonin. Not only the general outline is the same, but 
Maturin has followed his model so closely as to translate it literally 
in many " 

Alonzo is destined to the cloister by his parents because of his 
irregular birth; Suzanne, because she is a spurious daughter, 
Both resist their parents’ command, both are circumvented by the 
priests in the same way, and finally yield after a pathetic interview 
with their respective mothers. Both appeal to the civil court for 
invalidation of their vows ; they use the same stratagem in order 
to obtain paper for writing down their memorials, undergo the same 
elaborate persecutions, are tried for compact with the devil by a 
special ecclesiastical visitor, and found innocent. Both see their 
appeal rejected for the same reason ; and at this point the parallel 
between the two stories comes to an end. 

A long list of parallel passages is here before me. I am choosing 
the most significant ones, chiefly those which are suitable to illus- 
trate Maturin’s own contribution. This contribution, as one may 
easily imagine, consists mainly in “‘ darkening the gloomy,” and 
“* deepening the sad,” according to Maturin’s own description of his 
characteristics. Hardly less remarkable is Maturin’s exaggeration 
of many incidents in order to throw on the Catholic Church a still 
more unfavourable light than the already very sinister one of Diderot’s 
story. The result of all this is that whereas Diderot’s story sounds 
very convincing and perfectly succeeds in its aim of inspiring its 
readers with hatred against the monastic system, Maturin’s account 
is continuously on the verge of caricature, and betrays at once the 
author’s animus. When, for instance, the Superior ! says that the 
demon who presided at Alonzo’s natal hour was “ the demon of 
impurity and anti-monasticism,” the reader cannot avoid the 
impression that the author is giving himself away in a very clumsy 
manner, A good illustration of Maturin’s animus is found in his 
dealing with the reason which urges the parents to condemn Alonzo 
to the cloister. In La Religieuse, Suzanne is the result of her 


1 P. 275, vol. i of the edition of R. Bentley and Son, London, 1892. ‘The text 
my ~ 1a jeuse I am using is that of the Guvres Complétes, ed. J. Assézat, Paris, 
1875, vol. v. 
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mother’s adultery ; her putative father suspects her birth; the 
mother dislikes her because she reminds her of “‘ une trahison, une 
ingratitude . . . odieuse de la part d’un autre ” (p. 29), and of her 
only sin. The last message of Suzanne’s dying mother is (p. 42) : 


Priez pour moi; votre naissance est la seule faute importante que 
j’aie commise ; aidez-moi @ l’expier ; et que Dieu me pardonne de vous 
avoir mise au monde, en considération des bonnes ceuvres que vous ferez. 


This sounds rather hard, but whoever has any experience of human 
beings knows that the case of Suzanne is true to life. Alonzo’s fate, 
on the other hand, is determined by a monstrous superstition. He 
is not the fruit of adultery ; the only reason why his parents, a very 
affectionate couple who otherwise would do their best for him, take 
with him such unnatural course, is that the priest-ridden family 
is convinced that a child conceived before the celebration of matri- 
mony is the fruit of sin. Here is the counterpart of the message of 
Suzanne’s mother (pp. 146-147). 


Before you were born, I devoted you to him (God), as the only expia- 
tion of my crime. While I yet bore you in my bosom without life, I dared 
to implore his forgiveness only on the condition of your future intercession 
for me as a minister of religion. JI relied on your prayers before you could 

eak. I proposed to intrust my penitence to one who, in becoming the 
child of God, had atoned for my offence in making him the child of sin. 


The italics are Maturin’s own, as if the words of the unnatural 
mother did not sound already like a denunciation. 

As for the accounts of the horrors of monastic life, Diderot has 
managed the effect with great skill. First of all Suzanne finds the 
cloister bearable under the rule of an inspired superior, a mystic ; 
the transition to the stern tyranny of the wicked Sceur Sainte- 
Christine is the more shocking because of the contrast. But 
Maturin’s monks are uniformly wicked. Even the enlightened 
grand vicaire of Diderot’s story is translated into terms of caricature. 


Ce grand vicaire était un M. The Bishop... was __ tall, 
Hébert, homme d’age et d’ex- majestic and hoary; not a feeling 
périence, brusque, mais juste, mais agitated his frame—not a passion 
éclairé (p. 73). Juste, mais peu had left its trace on his features. 
sensible, il était au nombre de ceux He was a marble statue of Epis- 
qui sont assez malheureusement copacy, chiselled out by the hand 
nés pour pratiquer la vertu, sans of Catholicism—a figure magni- 
en éprouver la douceur ; ils font le ficent and motionless (p. 282). He 
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bien par esprit d’ordre, comme ils was a man so absorbed in the cop. 

raisonnent (p. 80). templation of that waveless and 
frozen tide of duty in which his 
mind was anchored, without 
fluctuation, progress, or improve. 
ment, that physical objects must be 
presented before him a long time 
before they made the least im. 
pression on him,—his senses were 
almost ossified (p. 289). 


Mark also the different use of reticence in the two authors : 


Il . . . importait ...a ma I will not attempt to relate the 
supérieure qu’on me vit méchante, means they had recourse to the 
obsédée du démon, coupable et morning of the Bishop’s visitation, 
folle. ... On redoubla de mé- to qualify me to perform the part 


chancetés. . . . Ce fut un raffine- of a possessed, insane, and blas- 
ment de cruauté dont vous n’avez phemous wretch. . . . Under pre- 
pas d’idée (p. 75). tence that there was no part of my 


person which was not under the 
influence of the demon,... 


(p. 281). 
Here the account breaks off abruptly, in order to give the reins to 
the reader’s imagination. It is resumed thus : 


This was not enough. I was deluged almost to suffocation with 
aspersions of holy water. Then followed, etc. 


In Diderot (p. 77) Suzanne finds her body drenched with “ !’eau 
d’un grand bénitier.” But there are no suspension marks or sensa- 
tional interruptions. 

Pages 237 ff. may be quoted as an instance of Maturin’s 
method of harping on terror. The scene is derived from two epi- 
sodes of La Religieuse (pp. 51 ff., pp. 76f.). In Diderot the Superior, 
after Suzanne has refused to deliver the papers of her memorial, 
“ sortit et rentra avec quatre de ses favorites ; elles avaient |’air 
égaré et furieux.”” Suzanne falls on her knees and implores mercy, 
but in vain. After her repeated refusal, she gets up and offers 
herself for punishment. The nuns strip her of her clothes, cover 
herwith a sackcloth, and drag her to the in-pace. Further on (pp.76f,) 
a similar scene takes place. ‘The Superior gives an order to her 
assistants. Suzanne believes that “ ces cordes qu’on avait apportées 
étaient destinées 4 |’étrangler.” 

In the corresponding scene in Melmoth, the Superior upon 
going out leaves Alonzo in the dark ; 
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The moments I passed during his absence were, I think, the most 
horrible of my life. Their terror was aggravated by darkness, for it was 
now night, and he had carried away the light along with him. My 

tation did not at first permit me to observe this, I felt I was in the 
dark, but knew not how or why. A thousand images of indescribable 


horror rushed in a host on me. 
These terrors are described for half a page. Then the narrative is 
resumed : 


The door of my cell was thrown open, and the Superior, attended by 
his four satellites, re-entered. My eyes were dim from the darkness 
in which I had been left, but I could distinguish that they carried with 
them a rope and a piece of sackcloth. I drew the most frightful presages 
from this apparatus. 


And we get another half a page of frightful presages ; Alonzo seems 
to hear “ the groans of a thousand victims ”’ ; he suffers “ the agonies 
of many deaths.” He imagines that the rope is to strangle him. 
He goes on his knees from one to the other monk, “ as they all stood 
in a grim and executioner-like row ” (“‘ les trois compagnes étaient 
debout sur une méme ligne, le visage sombre . . .,” p. 76). The 
scene goes on very close to the French text, until the victim is dragged 
to the dungeon. Here is the unsophisticated French original 


(pp. 52-53) : 


Je criais, j’appelais 4 mon secours ; mais on avait sonné la cloche pour 
avertir que personne ne parit. J’invoquais le ciel, j’étais 4 terre, et l’on 
me trainait. Quand j’arrivai au bas des escaliers, j’avais les pieds 
ensanglantés et les jambes meurtries ; j’étais dans un état & toucher des 
ames de bronze. Cependant |’on ouvrit avec de grosses clefs la porte 
d’un petit lieu souterrain, obscur, ot l’on me jeta sur une natte que 
Phumidité avait pourrie. La, je trouvai un morceau de pain noir et une 
cruche d’eau avec quelques vaisseaux nécessaires et grossiers. La natte 
roulée par un bout formait un oreiller ; il y avait, sur un bloc de pierre, 
une téte de mort, avec un crucifix de bois. 


This almost bare outline is filled in with lurid colours by Maturin 
(pp. 241 ff.) : 


Bound with this rope as fast as a felon, or a galley-slave, and covered 
only with the sackcloth, they dragged me along the gallery. I uttered no 
cry, | made no resistance. They descended the stairs that led to the 
church. I followed, or rather was dragged after them. ‘They crossed the 
aisle ; there was a dark passage near it which I had never observed before. 
We entered it. A low door at the end presented a frightful perspective. 
At sight of it I cried aloud, “ You will not immure me ? You will not 

28 
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lunge me in that terrible dungeon, to be withered by damps, and devoured 
tiles? No, you will not,—remember you are answerable for my 

life.” At these words, they surrounded me ; then, for the first time, | 
struggled,—I called for help ;—this was the moment they waited for; 
they wanted some repugnance on my part. The signal was instantly 
given to a lay-brother, who waited in the passage,—the bell was rung,— 
that terrible bell, that requires every member of a convent to plunge into 
his cell, as something extraordinary is going on in the house. At the first 
toll I lost all hope. I felt as if not a living being was in existence but those 
who surrounded me, and who appeared, in the livid light of one taper 
burning faintly in that dismal passage, like spectres hurrying a condemned 
soul to his doom. They hurried me down the steps to this door, which 
was considerably below the level of the passage. It was a long time before 
they could open it ; many keys were tried ; perhaps they might have felt 
some agitation at the thoughts of the violence they were going to commit. 
But this delay increased my terrors beyond expression ; I imagined this 
terrible vault had never been unclosed before ; that I was to be the first 
victim inhumed within it ; and that their determination was, I should never 
quit it alive. As these thoughts occurred, in unutterable agony I cried 
aloud, though I felt I was beyond all human hearing ; but my cries were 
drowned in the jarring of the heavy door, as it yielded to the efforts of the 
monks, who, uniting their strength, pushed it with extended arms, grating 
all the way against the floor of stone. The monks hurried me in, while the 
Superior stood at the entrance with the light, appearing to shudder at the 
view it disclosed. I had time to view all the furniture of what I thought 
my last abode. It was of stone; the roof formed an arch; a block of 
stone supported a crucifix, and a death’s head, with a loaf and a pitcher 
of water. There was a mat on the floor ; another rolled up at the end of 
it formed a pillow. They flung me on it, and prepared to depart. | 
no longer struggled, for I knew escape was in vain, but I supplicated them 
at least to leave me a light. . . . I said, “ In Christian mercy leave mea 
light, if it be but to defend myself against the reptiles that must swarm 
here.” And already I saw this was true, for some of extraordinary size, 
disturbed by the phenomenon of the light, came crawling down the walls. 


But here the model is no longer Diderot, but Lewis. When Alonzo 
(p. 246) speaks of “‘ the cold crawling of their [the reptiles’) bloated 
limbs ” which awoke him from his sleep, we are at once reminded of 
the horrors of Agnes’ dungeon in The Monk : “ I felt the bloated 
toad, hideous and pampered with the poisonous vapours of the 
dungeon, dragging his loathsome length along my bosom,” etc. It 
is in this passage of Maturin’s novel that we come across the famous 
sentence: “‘ I awoke in the darkness of day.” Maturin’s art, not- 
withstanding its redundancies and its transparent mannerisms, 
clearly is seen in this episode leading up to Poe. 

I confine myself to give here only one of the numerous passages 
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where Maturin does not amplify the French text. It is taken from 
the episode of the Bishop’s visitation (Maturin, pp. 284 ff. ; Diderot, 


pp. 80 ff.). 


Il prit la manche de son étole, et 
me la posant sur la téte, il me dit : 
“Seur Suzanne . . . croyez-vous 
en notre mére sainte Fglise?” . . . 
Au lieu de répondre, je fis un 
mouvement subit en avant, je 
poussai un grand cri, et le bout de 
son étole se sépara de ma téte. II 
se troubla... (The surrounding 
nuns had pricked Suzanne with a 
sharp point ; but here Maturin has 
inserted an incident which is recorded 
on p. 95: Je sentis des douleurs 
violentes aux pieds ; j’y regardai ; 
ils étaient tout ensanglantés des 
coupures de morceaux de verre que 
l’on avait eu la méchanceté de 
répandre sur mon chemin). 


“Comment priez-vous donc?” 
“Je fais ma priére de ceur et 
d’esprit, quoiqu’on m/’ait défendu 
de prier.” ‘‘ Qui est-ce qui vous a 
fait cette défense ?”” ‘“* Madame.” 
La supérieure allait encore parler. 
“ Madame,” lui dit-il, “‘ est-il vrai 
ou faux que vous lui ayez défendu 
de prier? Dites oui ou non.” 
“Je croyais, et j’avais raison de 
croire——” “Jl ne s’agit pas de 
cela; lui avez-vous défendu de 
prier, oui ou non?” “ Je lui ai 
défendu, mais—— ” 


Il fit apporter un christ et me le 
présenta a baiser ; et je le baisai. 
- +.» Il m’ordonna de l’adorer a 
voix haute... je dis:” .. . Je 


vous adore, appliquez-moi le mérite 
des tourments que vous avez 
soufferts, 


The Bishop, placing his stole on 
my head, demanded, “ Did I 
believe in God, and the holy 
Catholic Church?” Instead of 
answering, I shrieked, flung off the 
stole, and trampled in agony on the 
steps of the altar. The Bishop 
retreated, while the Superior and 
the rest advanced. I collected 
courage as I saw them approach ; 
and, without uttering a word, 
pointed to the pieces of broken 
glass which had been thrown on the 
steps where I stood, and which had 
pierced me through my torn 
sandals. 


He continued to ask, “‘ Why do 
you not pray in the church?” 
“* Because its doors are shut against 
me.” ...He turned to the 
Superior.... “I am asking a 
plain question—evasive and cir- 
cuitous answers will not do. . . 
Have you denied him the privilege 
of addressing God?” “I did so, 
because I thought and believed ——” 
“T ask you not what you thought 
or believed ; I ask a plain answer 
to a matter-of-fact question. Did 
you, or did you not, deny him access 
to the house of God?” “TI had 
reason to believe that—— ” 


A crucifix was brought to me, 
which I kissed with reverence and 
unction, and prayed ... an in- 
terest in the infinite merits of the 
sacrifice it represented, 


436 
Il me dit ensuite: “ Faites un 
acte de foi” et je le fis. 


“ Faites un acte d’amour—— ”’ et je 
le fis. “‘Faites un acte d’espér- 
ance—— ” et je le fis. . . . Je ne 
me souviens point en quels termes 
ils étaient congus ; mais je pense 
qu’apparemment ils étaient pathé- 
tiques, car... les deux jeunes 
ecclésiastiques en versérent des 
larmes, et l’archidiacre étonné me 
demanda d’ou j’avais tiré les priéres 
que je venais de réciter. Je lui dis : 
“Du fond de mon ceur... .” 
(See p. 83 for the breviary, crucifix, 
and articles of furniture.) ...A 
ces mots, il jeta un regard terrible 
sur la supérieure. 
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The Bishop then said, “ Make a 
deed of faith, of love, of hope.” 
I did so; and though they were 
extempore, my expressions, | could 
perceive, made the dignified 
ecclesiastics who attended on the 
Bishop, cast on each other looks in 
which were mingled compassion, 
interest, and admiration. The 
Bishop said, “‘ Where did you learn 
those prayers?” “ My heart is 
my only teacher—I have no other— 
I am allowed no book. . . . They 
have taken away my breviary, my 
crucifix; they have stript my 
cell of all its furniture... .” At 
these words, the Bishop cast a 
terrible look on the Superior. 








The reader may compare for himself the rest of the interrogatory, 
as well as the inspection of the cell of the victim. The only detail 
which Maturin seems to have borrowed from Diderot in that part 
of the story which follows the rejection of the appeal, concerns the 
dealings of Alonzo with the criminal monk during the night vigil 
before the altar (vol. ii, p. 16). In these circumstances Suzanne had 
communicated with Scur Sainte-Ursule, who, however, proved to 
be a sympathetic nun—an exception which Maturin would not 
have admitted.! 

I have little doubt that a source could be found also for the 
particulars of Alonzo’s story for which there is nothing corresponding 
in Diderot. The episodes of Alonzo’s captivity in the prison of 
the Inquisition, of his escape and his finding a hiding-place in the 
Jew’s house are partly derived from Godwin’s St. Leon.? But the 
whole list of authors laid under contribution by Maturin would 
probably prove along one. As tales of monkish rapaciousness and 
Jesuit hypocrisy, the story of Moncada and that of Guzman’s 
family are less near in spirit to Diderot than to Maturin’s French 
imitator, Eugene Sue (Le Fuif Errant). 

1 Also the manner of Mongada’s evasion from the prison of the Inquisition 
(during a fire) may have been s ted by a passage in La Religicuse (p. 48): 
“Une question, monsieur, que j’aurais 4 vous faire, c’est pourquoi, 4 travers 
toutes les idées funestes qui passent par la téte d’une religieuse désespérée, celle de 
mettre le feu & la maison ne lui vient point. . . . Dans ces événements les portes 
s’ouvrent, et sauve qui peut.” Cf. Melmoth, i, p. 193, “ If a fire bursts out in @ 


convent, rs are thrown open, and ‘ save qui peut ’ is the word.” 
2 See N. Idman, C. R. Maturin (Helsingfors, 1923), pp. 239-3!- 
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WILLIAM COLLINS AND MISS BUNDY 
By H. O. Wuire 


Tue poetry of William Collins has never aroused the same degree of 
popular interest on the Continent as was early awakened by that of 
his contemporary Gray ; and foreign critics have been on the whole 
equally neglectful of his claims. M. Emile Montégut’s sympathetic 
study in his Heures de Lecture d’un Critique (1891) is an agreeable 
exception. This admirable essay contains, however, one very curious 
blunder, The writer has reason to be grateful to M. Montégut for 
his error, as it led him to re-examine an interesting chapter in the 
poet’s life, in the course of which he made one or two discoveries. 

Twenty-two years after the death of Collins, his contemporary 
Gilbert White of Selborne, addressed a letter to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine (January 20, 1781) on the subject of his friend’s life. It 
is inaccurate in places, and gives a rather contemptuous account of 
the poet—but it is a useful document in a field where documents are 
only too few. 


He threw up his demyship, and, going to London, commenced a man 
of the town, spending his time in all the dissipation of Ranelagh Vauxhall 
and the playhouses; and was romantic enough to suppose that his 
superior abilities would draw the attention of the great world, by means 
of whom he was to make his fortune. In this pleasurable way of life he 
soon wasted his little property. . . . In London I saw him often, and 
remember he lodged in a little house with a Miss Bundy, at the corner of 
King’s Square Court, Soho, now a warehouse for a long time together. 


Gilbert White coupled the names of poet and landlady innocently 
enough, and in this chaste companionship they might have been 
allowed to remain undisturbed, but for one of the lesser ironies of 
literary history. For M. Emile Montégut lit upon White’s letter. 
His Gallic mind read a warmer meaning into the harmless phrase of 
the naturalist of Selborne, and he translated it thus : 


Je me rappelle qu’il logea trés longtemps dans une petite maison au coin 
de Kings-Square-Court Soho, en compagnie d’une certaine Miss Bundy. 


1 E. Montégut, Heures de Lecture d’un Critique, 1891, p. 184. 
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It is needless to insist that the phrase—loger en compagnie de 
has for a Frenchman but one possible meaning. M. Montégut, 
indeed, makes this abundantly clear by what follows. He has q 
world of difficulty in reconciling Gilbert White’s account of Collins 
with the spirit of his poetry, and with the evidence of Johnson. 

He notes that in the poems the images are chaste, the thoughts 
pure, the expressions “‘suavement pudiques.” On the rare 
occasions on which Collins speaks of love “ c’est avec une candeur 
charmante, révélatrice d’une 4me innocente, ow le plaisir n’a laissé 
ni remords ni souillures.”” And he adds, “‘ Collins—et c’est une de 
ses originalités les plus marquées—eut 4 un degré remarquable le 
sentiment et le goat de la vertu.” He then quotes with approval 
the well-known passage in Johnson’s life : 


His morals were pure, and his opinions pious. . . . That this man, 
wise and virtuous as he was, passed always unentangled through the snares 
of life, it would be prejudice and temerity to affirm ; but it may be said 
that at least he preserved the source of action unpolluted, that his principles 
were never shaken, that his distinctions of right and wrong were never 
confounded, and that his faults had nothing of malignity or design, but 
proceeded from some unexpected pressure or casual temptation.! 


M. Montégut concludes by accepting Johnson’s opinion of the 
character of Collins (in spite of the poet’s Liaison with Miss Bundy }). 
He finds ample corroboration for it in his study of the poems, and 
adds : 


disons, en variant quelque peu a son sujet, un mot profond de Chamfort, 
qu’il était de ceux dont les mceurs peuvent étre dissolues sans que le ceeur 
soit atteint.2 

M. Montégut’s perplexity is touching ; and granted his initial 
blunder, his difficulty is perhaps understandable enough ; though 
instances are not lacking of poets whose lives were licentious while 
their verses remained “ suavement pudiques.”” (Hardly an ideal 
description of Collins’s famous line on Chastity— 


Cold is her breast, like flowers that drink the dew.) 


But enough of M. Montégut and his mistranslation. Let us turn to 
more practical issues. Who was Miss Bundy of King’s Square 
Court, and what were her relationships with Collins ? No one, it 
seems, has ever troubled to inquire. 


2 Johnson, Life of Collins. 
* E. Montégut, Heures de Lecture d’un critique, p. 185. 
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The Reverend Richard Bundy, D.D.,had been in his daya notable 
ecclesiastic. Chaplain to the King, Prebendary of Westminster, 
Vicar of St. Bride’s in Fleet Street, and of the fat living of East 
Barnet, and Reader in St. Anne’s, Soho, he had travelled to South 
Carolina as a Royal Trustee to found the new colony of Georgia ; 
he had accompanied the Court on a visit to Hanover; nor was he 
lacking in scholarship. He translated Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus, 
and the ponderous Roman History of Catrou and Rouillé. He lived 
for a long time in the “ little house at the corner of King’s Square 
Court, Soho.” When he died in 1739 his sermons were published by 
subscription for the benefit of his widow and daughter. Mr. Thomas 
Mulso and his family (of whom more hereafter) were next door 
neighbours in King’s Square Court. Evidently they were on friendly 
terms with the Bundys, for the whole Mulso clan took copies of the 
sermons, and one finds in the list of subscribers—‘‘ Mrs. Mulso of 
Northamptonshire, Thomas Mulso, Esq., Mrs. Mulso, Mr. Thomas 
Mulso, Miss Hester Mulso.” 

Sermons on Several Occasions ; with a Course of Lectures on the 
Church Catechism, by the Rev. Richard Bundy, D.D., came out in 
two stout octavos in 1740—and actually ran to a second edition. 
Meanwhile the widow and daughter continued to reside in King’s 
Square Court. Sometime in the early forties, though it is not 
exactly clear when, they began to supplement their income by 
letting rooms. Collins, for anything we know to the contrary, 
may have been their first lodger. 

The poet had left Oxford for London sometime early in 1744, 
his head full of poetical projects and ambitions, and his pocket less 
amply supplied. No doubt he hoped great things from the patronage 
of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Speaker of the House of Commons and editor 
of a recently published edition of Shakespeare, to whom he had 
dedicated an epistle of congratulation ; but what measure of support, 
financial or otherwise, he received from Sir Thomas we do not know. 
Meanwhile, the poet plunged into the gay life of London. He 
dressed far beyond his means, and we know that his cousin Payne, 
who was financial intermediary between him and Lt.-Col. Martin, 
was much irritated by the poet’s flaunting plume and gay attire when 
he visited him in search of money. 

Where Collins lodged when he first came to town has not so far 
been ascertained, but it was probably not with Miss Bundy. This 
seems evident from the following extracts from John Mulso’s letters 
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to Gilbert White. (Young Mulso was at Oxford with White and 
Collins.) The first extract is from a letter written while on holiday 
at Leeds Abbey : 

July 18, 1744. 

. « « I saw Collins in Town, he is entirely an Author, & hardly speaks 
out of Rule ; I hope his Subscriptions go on well at Oxford : he told me 
that poor Hargreave was quite abandon’d that he frequented night cellars ; 
I am sure you will be sorry for it, it really concerns me that so sprightly a 
genius and so much good nature shld be so thrown away.! 


Later in the same year he writes from King Square Court : 


Oct. 8. 1744. 
. « » Collins is now my next neighbour. I breakfasted with him this 
morning, & Capn Hargreave played on ye Harpsichord, which He has not 
forgot quite so much as He has Himself. 


It seems probable that Collins took up his abode with the Bundys 
sometime between July and October of 1744. He was passionately 
devoted to music, and the harpsichord may have proved the final 
attraction which drew him to King’s Square Court. Whether he 
could play upon this instrument himself or not we do not know; 
he may have been dependent on the musical but dissipated “ Capn 
Hargreave.” 

It would take too long to trace in detail the life of Collins while a 
resident in King’s Square Court. We know that his projected Review 
of the Advancement of Learning from 1300 to 1521 came to grief, 
that he visited his cousin Col. Martin in Flanders in the summer of 
1745, and on his return coquetted reluctantly with the curacy of 
Birdham in Sussex, turned aside from this to plan tragedies which 
were never written, and finally, in May 1746, paid that momentous 
visit to Guildford races, when he and Joseph Warton, “ being both 
in high spirits,” determined to publish their odes together.2_ Though 
in high spirits, poor Collins was far from prosperous at this time, a8 
the postscript of another letter from Mulso to Gilbert White shows. 
It is dated from King’s Square Court, May 28, 1746, a few days after 
Guildford races : 


I can’t help telling you tho’ ’tis a little uncharitable that Collins appears 
in good cloaths and a wretched Carcass, at all ye gay Places, tho’ it was with 
ye utmost Difficulty that he scrap’d together 5 pound for Miss Bundy at 


2 R. Holt-White, Letters of . Mulso to"Gilbert White, 1907, p. 3- 
? Wooll, Memoirs of Dr. Joseph Warton, p. 14. 
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whose Suit he was arrested, & whom by his own confession He never 
intended to pay. I don’t beleive He will tell ye Story in Verse, tho’ some 
Circumstances of his ooning would be burlesque enough. The Bailiff 
introduc’d himself with 4 Gentlemen who came to drink Tea, & who 
altogether could raise but one Guinea. The avayvwptors (a word He is 
fond of) was quite striking & ye catastrophe quite poetical and interesting.1 


Mulso’s reference to avayvwpvors is instructive. It is the word 
Aristotle uses in his Poetics for Recognition scenes in tragedy. 
Collins may have been recently studying the Poetics because of his 
own projected tragedies ; or possibly another adventure with the 
bailiff, in which Dr. Johnson came to the rescue, may have already 
taken place. 


By degrees I gained his confidence (Johnson tells us in his life of Collins) 
and one day was admitted to him when he was immured by a bailiff, that 
was prowling in the street. On this occasion recourse was had to the book- 
sellers, who on the credit of a translation of Aristotle’s Poetics with a large 
commentary, advanced as much money as enabled him to escape into the 
country. He showed me the guineas safe in his hand. Soon afterwards 
his uncle, Mr. Martin, lieutenant-colonel, left him about two thousand 
pounds. . . . The guineas were then repaid and the translation neglected. 


Lt.-Col. Martin died in April 1749, so it would seem on the whole 
that the adventure Johnson records probably took place some years 
later than that with which we are concerned. 

We do not know when Collins left King’s Square Court. He 
could hardly have lingered as Miss Bundy’s lodger after the 
experience recorded by Mulso. In August 1746 he was once more 
in Flanders and in December his Odes were in the press. Some time 
later—the date cannot be fixed—he quitted London for Richmond 
in order to be near his friend, the poet Thomson. 

And what was the later history of the Bundys? A search in 
the rate books of St. Anne’s, Soho, has revealed the following facts. 
The widow and daughter continued to reside in King’s Square 
Court after Dr. Bundy’s death till 1750. The years 1744 and 1745, 
when Collins was their lodger, seem also to have been the period 
of their greatest prosperity, for in 1744 they paid extra rates for 
a coach house, and in 1745 for a coach house and stable. The 
rates were paid by Mrs. Bundy down till 1750. About this time 
presumably the widow died, for the entry for the following year, 
1751, is in her daughter’s name—Elizabeth Bundy. In 1752 


? R. Holt White, Letters of ¥. Mulso to Gilbert White, p. 14. 
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Miss Bundy ceased to pay rates, and No. 20 King’s Square Court 
was occupied by a Mr. De Charron. From this on we lose 
track of Miss Bundy; but the burial books of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
contain the following entry : 


1762. May 30. Elizabeth Bundy. St. Giles. 


The name is not a very common one—and perhaps we have here the 
record of the burial of the daughter of the once celebrated Royal 
Chaplain, whose life was for a little while in contact with that of 
the poet Collins—a contact not quite so romantic, however, as 
M. Emile Montégut fondly supposed. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


FURTHER NOTES ON WILLIAM TREVELL 


Tue Bill of the Trevell case,! described by Mr. M. J. Dickson 
(R.E.S. vi, 23), is certainly in a bad condition, but it is possible to 
reconstruct a fuller and more coherent story than Mr. Dickson has 
done. 

William Trevell was not the only complainant ;2 the Bill was 
exhibited jointly by “ yo" poore and obedient Subiectes Willm 
Trevell of London Chandlo’. Hughe ffountayne [E]ssquire Emanuell 
ffenton Thomas Savadge 3 Margaret Dehorse * widfowe Edwa]rd 
Cowlyn and Henry Crathorne.” Trevell, therefore, joined himself 
with the first group of his creditors to complain against the second 
group composed of William Methold, John Keyle, William Cooke, 
Felix Wilson, Richard Hunter,5 Richard Black, Richard Jobber, 
Thomas Woodforde, George Androwes, Richard Bragden, Martin 
Slator, Michael Drayton, Elizabeth Browne, John Markes and one 
Ellem.5 It will be simpler if these two groups are referred to hence- 
forward as Creditors A and Creditors B, respectively. 

It is true that Mr. Dickson, at the end of his article, makes a 
passing reference to the commission which was set up, but he has 

? The correct reference is Requests 2/392/59. 

* I cannot understand why Mr. Dickson has not stated this fact ; it is quite 
clear in the Bill, and obvious in the Decree of 1610, quoted in The Child Actors, 
by Professor H. C. Hillebrand. 

* Thomas Harington, given here by Mr. Dickson, does not appear in any of 
the documents relating to the case. The name of Savage is —— legible. 
There is a delightful reference to Thomas Savage in C203/1 (Petty Bag Office, 
various certificates), He is reported as having meat in his house during Lent : 

Item Wee present Thomas Savage Victualer for that Wee found vpon search by 
vs made the Nyneteenth daie of the same Moneth of Marche in his dwelling 
howse being w"in the White firyers gate in the Ward aforesaid one Surloyne of 
beefe vpon a spitt roasting at the fyer. And a legg of porke readee boyled w"in 
the kitchen of the same howse./’”’ (Dated 1612.) 

. The name is obviously Dehorse, both here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Dickson seems to have overlooked Hunter and also Ellem, who a 
later. Hunter is written above the name of Wilson in two places in the Bi 


although a blank for a Christian name is left before Ellem, that does not seem an 
adequate reason for omitting him altogether. 
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underestimated its importance. When Trevell’s theatrical venture 
failed, and creditors pressed around him, Thomas Woodforde, 
having an eye to practical details, seized some of Trevell’s goods, 
The chandler, not wishing to see all his property snatched from him, 
put himself in the hands of a commission composed of Sir Edward 
Bowyer and Sir Thomas Hunt. By their judgment, Trevell, a 
Mr. Dickson says, was allowed to compound his debts, and he was 
to be given time in which to settle his affairs. Creditors A, by their 
own account, obeyed this order, but Creditors B were not content, 
Androwes and Slator removed some apparel from the playhouse, 
John Markes ! sold Trevell’s house over his head, and other creditors 
went to the Common Law for relief. This was by no means to the 
taste of Creditors A, who did not wish Trevell’s small assets to vanish 
either in legal expenses or in payments to Creditors B. Therefore, 
in the Bill of May 16, 1610, Creditors A and William Trevell humbly 
prayed that Creditors B might be restrained in their evil ways. 
The Miscellaneous Books of the Court of Requests furnish us 
with the rest of the story. The affidavit? of Leonard Joiner, 
messenger to the Court, is a mine of information, for he says, 


that vpon the xvij* of May last hee left A note in writing for Willm Cookes 
ance in this court furthw* at his howse or lodging in S' Lawrence 
Poultney w* A woman servant theere and left A like note for ffelix Wilson 
with his man in the white fryers and left A like note for Martin Slater 
with his wyef at the Kinge head in the Spittle A like note for Elizabeth 
Browne w* the m’ of the howse at the blackhorse by Pye corner where 
the said Elizabeth Browne lodged A like for Iohn Marke w® his man 
in the olde baylie and gave warninge to George Androwes & Richard 
at their howses or lodginge neere woodstreete The xviij* of 
last hee warned Willm Metholde esq’ in Lincolnes Inn The xix* of 
last hee warned Richard Blak at the white Hart in the Strand And 
the xx* of May last hee warned Richard Hunter at his howse against 
Alderman Bury that they and eu’y of them should furthw” make their 
apparance in this court to aunswere A bill of complaint at the sute 


of the said Willm Trevele and others/ 


4 Trevell,as security for a loan of , Mortgaged his house to John Markes, 
who I otgeee over this interest > £50 about February 20, 1610, to one 
Henry 5 order for June 27, 1610, says that Markes and Bannister 
were to be examined upon in tories to decide whether the assignment was 
boné fide, and also whether it had made before the commission was set Up 
Coquests 1/25, Orders and Decrees). It seems clear that Trevell had already sued 

im the same court, for there is an order of June 15, 1610, warning Trevell 
to show reasons why an Injunction against Markes should not be dissolved. lf 
he could not do this the case would be dismissed (Requests 1/25). 

* Dated June 22, 1610 (Requests 1/127, Affidavit Book). 
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Apparently this warning was ignored, and a lengthy order was given 
by the Court, dated June 27, 1610,! forbidding Creditors B to 
proceed with their suits at the Common Law until the matter in 
hand had been dismissed, and also awarding injunctions ? against 
them. The defendants then claimed that their demurrer was a 
sufficient answer, and Trevell was ordered 3 to give reasons showing 
why the injunctions should not be dissolved. As he could not do 
this, a judgment 4 was given on November 12, 1610, by which the 
case was dismissed from the Court of Requests and the complainants 
were ordered to pay twenty shillings costs. Mr. Dickson quotes 
this decree as the result of a suit Trevell v. Androwes in 1611, but 
it is obvious that Mr. Dickson has read the date wrongly, and that 
the decree belongs to this suit of 1610. 

Elizabeth Browne provides a complication, for her answer is 
dated December 3, 1611, which is more than a year after the final 
decree. It is bound up with the other answers and clearly belongs 
there by reason of its subject-matter. There is a decree, dated 
January 25, 1612,5 relating to this answer, by which Elizabeth Browne 
and the rest of Creditors B were ordered to 


treate of some charitable order to be taken amongest themselves towching 
the paym* of the debt in question wherein if they cannot agree Then the 
said Elizabeth Browne is Ordered to attend this court at the sayd day to 
shewe cause whie she should not accept of the saide debt according to the 
pl’ offer in his bill to pay the same or as thother Credito™ haue agreed in 
the like case./ 


It would seem, therefore, that Elizabeth Browne was trying to recover 
the whole of the £52 10s.6 which she had lent to Trevell, but that 
does not explain the appearance of her answer a whole year after 
the decree of the court. As there are no more references 7 to the suit, 
it is probable that Trevell’s creditors decided that he was indeed so 
“very poore & much decayed in his estate ” that their wisest course 


* This is the order quoted by Mr. Dickson at the beginning of his article from 
Professor Hillebrand’s book (Requests 1/25). 
: These are also in Requests 1/183 (Process Book), and are dated July 2, 1610. 
Requests 1/153 (Note Book), dated Saturday, October 13, 1610. Also 
Requests 1/25. 
* Requests 1/25. 
- Requests 1/26, 
r. Dickson gives £52, which is incorrect. He later mentions a sum of 
£216 198. ‘This should be £216 9s. 
William Cook’s answer in this suit, and documents relating to the later history 
of the Whitefriars ‘Theatre, are in the uncalendared bundles of the Court of 
Requests for the reign of James I. 
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was to abide by the order of the commission and to allow him some 
respite from active persecution. 
MarcareT Dow inc. 


A NOTE ON “YPOTIS” 


Men speken of romauns of prys,— 
Of Hornchild, and of Ypotys, 
Of Beves and sir Gy, 
Of sir Lybeux and Pleyn-damour .. . 


(Sir Thopas, Canterbury Tales, B. 2087 ff.) 


StupENTs of Chaucer have often questioned why he introduced 
Ypotis into this list of romances. From time to time explanations 
have been offered, but none of them has been final enough to gain 
general acceptance. 

Professor Manly has recently suggested that it was done in the 
spirit of burlesque 1—that is, that Chaucer deliberately included a 
work that is not a romance into his list of romances as one of the 
absurdities of which Sir Thopas is full. But this explanation is 
only possible if we suppose that the word “‘ romance ”’ meant the 
same to Chaucer as it does to us, so that the absurdity of calling 
Ypotis a romance was immediately apparent. It seems clear, 
however, from its use by Chaucer and his contemporaries, that 
though it commonly did imply in the fourteenth century ‘ romance 
of chivalry,” yet it could be used more generally to mean any kind 
of tale.2_ This lack of precision in the use of literary terminology in 
the vernacular is seen again in the use of the word “tale.” In 
Libeaus Desconus, the episodes are referred to as “‘ tales ”’ (cf. |. 1299, 
Kaluza’s edition) and Ypotis is itself also called a “‘ tale ’’ (cf. |. 3). 

But even if, in the looser phraseology of the Middle Ages, 
Ypotis might be spoken of as a romance, by no stretch of imagination 
could it be considered as belonging to the special group which we 
often call “romances of chivalry.” Yet here it appears with 
“ Hornchild,” Beues, Guy and Libeaus Desconus, any of which 
illustrate the features commonly found in chivalric romances, and 
three of which, “ Hornchild,” Guy and Libeaus, exhibit some or all 

m ; , re ~~ 
imtietnd@wlniae sz a 

* For a fuller discussion of this point, see my article, A Characterization of the 
English Medieval Romances, in Essays and Studies, vol. xv. See also Nathaniel E. 


Grifin, The Definition of Romance (P.M.L.A. xxxviii, pp. 50 ff.) and Caroline 
Strong, Sir Thopas and Sir Guy (M.L.N. xxiii, p. 73, n. 3). 
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of the characteristics of decadent romances which Chaucer seems to 
have been parodying in his Sir Thopas: the “‘ prolixitee,” the 
hackneyed phrases, the irrelevant descriptions, the jog-trot metre, 
the inconsequent series of events. Chaucer’s mention of Ypotis 
among these still needs explanation.! 

It is possible, of course, that it was introduced merely for the sake 
of the rhyme, or because of its great popularity, attested by the many 
manuscripts of it that have survived, not only in Middle English 
(cf. Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Religious Verse, vol. ii, 
p. 35), but in other European languages (cf. Suchier, L’Enfant Sage). 
But a more specific reason than these will be suggested here. 

Two of the manuscripts in which Ypotis is found (Cotton 
Caligula Aii,in the British Museum,and Ashmole 61 in the Bodleian) 
contain also a number of romances and tales among which is Libeaus 
Desconus. Chaucer not only refers to Libeaus Desconus by name in 
Sir Thopas, but it is believed to be one of the romances which he 
specially made the subject of burlesque there.? It is not possible 
that Chaucer should have read this romance in either of these 
manuscripts because they were written too late, but examination of 
their contents may give some hint of the kind of manuscript in which 
he did readit. Both MS. Cotton Caligula A ii and MS. Ashmole 61 
are collections containing chiefly romances and religious poems.% 
Both include some of the same poems ; besides Libeaus Desconus 
and Ypotis, Isumbras is found in both. In each manuscript these 
three poems seem to be written by the same hand.4 These facts 

*“ Pleyn-damour,” like Ypotis, awaits explanation. F. P. Magoun has 
promised a discussion of it (cf. P.M.L.A. xlii, 834, n. 4). 

* Cf. Bennewitz, C. J., Chaucers Sir Thopas : eine Parodie, Halle, 1879. Cf. 
also Kolbing, E., Zu Chaucers Sir Ti , E. St., xi, 495 ff. ; Skeat’s notes to his 
edition of Chaucer’s works ; Strong, C., loc. cit. F. P. Magoun, Jr. (P.M.L.A., 
xlii, 833 ff.) goes so far as to maintain that the plot of Sir Thopas is influenced by 
~~ pet phn, me neem 1 mag my 4c f 

applies to the first part of MS. Cott. Calig. A ii. Ward (Catalogue o 
Romances in the British Museum, i, p. 180) notes that this first part, consisting of 
ff. 1-139b, is really a separate book from the rest. 

* The Bodleian Quarto Catalogue says of Ashmole 61, “ A collection of Metrical 
Romances, Lays and other Poems in old English, made by one Rate in or before 
the time of Henry VII. .. . Between most of the poems is drawn a fish with leaves 

flowers across the page, to distinguish the articles.” At the end of Isumbras 
the fish is drawn and the words Amen quod Rate are written above ; at the end of 
Libeaus Desconus there is no drawing but the same words appear ; at the end of 
Ypotis there is a fish and a flower with leaves but no words are written. The fullest 
account of MS. Cott. Calig. A, ii, is given by Professor Rickert in her edition of 
Emaré (E.E.T.S. 99, 1906). She potes that though there is some variation in the 
handwriting of the first part of the manuscript “ it is better explained on the 


hypothesis of different times and moods than of different scribes.”’ Examination 
of the manuscript justifies her hypothesis. 
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indicate that the two extant manuscripts were copied from earlier 
collections containing some of the same poems; the three poems 
found in both collections were evidently accustomed to appear 
together. It seems probable, therefore, that Chaucer may have read 
Libeaus Desconus in a book which also contained Ypotis. When he 
wrote Sir Thopas his mind was clearly running on Libeaus Desconus 
and possibly on other poems in the collection in which that romance 
may have occurred.!_ What is more likely than that when he came 
to make a list of romances in his “ Tale” and was thinking of 
“* Sir Lybeux,” the names of other poems in the same book were also 
in his head and, needing a rhyme to “ prys,”’ he wrote ‘‘ Ypotys” ?2 

It is clear that this suggestion depends on several conjectures 
which are incapable of ever becoming certain facts (unless the earlier 
collection which Chaucer may have read should itself turn up). 
All that the present writer would claim for it is that this explanation 
of the presence of Ypotis in Chaucer’s list is a possible one. 


DoroTHy EVERETT. 


FREEDOM PER TRANSLATIONEM 


Mk. J. C. REED, in the course of his interesting account of Humphrey 
Moseley (Oxford Bibliographical Society, Proceedings and Papers, 
vol. II, pt. ii, p. 61), makes a statement that must, I think, be 
mistaken and is worth correcting. His first footnote, which refers 
to Moseley’s admission to the freedom of the Stationers’ Company, 
runs : “ The entry at Stationers’ Hall reads : ‘ 7 May 1627 Humph: 
Mosley. per translaceonem Humf: Mosley, sworne and admitted 
a freeman of this Company vjs viijd.’ ‘ Per translationem ’ signifies 
that the freedom has been given by reason of service as an 
apprentice.” Now this explanation cannot be correct for two reasons. 


? Bennewitz points out parallels between Sir Thopas and many other romances 

ides Libeaus . Among those he mentions are Jsumbras, Sir Eglamour 
and Octavian, all of which are in MS. Cott. Calig. A ii, and, as has been noted, 
Isumbras is in Ashmole 61 also. (Bennewitz, however, quotes his pasallels for the 
first two from the versions in the Thornton MS.) 

* This would be in accordance with Chaucer's practice elsewhere. He was not 
always careful in the selection of the names of books and authors he mentions im 
his poems. He allowed his mind to follow chance suggestions, as when, in The 
Hous of Fame, \\. 929 ff., speaking of the “ eyrish bestes,” he follows Alain De- 
lille’s Anticlaudianus in applying to them the term “ citezein ” and then allows = 
“‘ sespublica,” which comes shortly in Alain’s poem, to suggest 
hin Plato’s ic, and, for no other reason, adds, ‘‘ Of which that speketh dan 
Plato.” (Cf. t’s notes on this passage.) 
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In the first place apprenticeship was the normal and by far the 
commonest manner of obtaining the freedom, and must be implied 
when, as is usual, there is no special note. The presence of a note 
means that freedom was obtained in some other way. In the second 
place, when freedom was by apprenticeship it was the master who 
presented the candidate for freedom, and the master’s name is 
entered in the margin opposite the record of admission. But in 
the present instance it is Moseley’s own name that is so entered. 
Therefore, though he seems to have served a normal apprenticeship, 
it was not on the ground of apprenticeship that he claimed his 
freedom. The other most usual methods of obtaining the freedom 
were per patrimonium (sometimes per patronagium), by inheritance, 
and per redemptionem, by purchase. The term per translationem 
does not seem to occur in the earlier records of admission printed 
by Arber, but to have been invented after July 1605, when the 
special register begins. So far as I can see the only meaning it can 
have is that freedom was attained by transference from some other 
Company. Moseley, therefore, was already free of some other, 
and since we know that his father was a Cook, it is reasonable to 
infer that Humphrey had originally been admitted by patrimony 
to the freedom of the Cooks’ Company. 
W. W. Gree. 


GEORGE JOLLY AT NORWICH 


Tue following note offers some supplementary information to the 
account of the career of the interesting Restoration actor-manager 
George Jolly, as constructed by Professor J. L. Hotson in his 
Commonwealth and Restoration Drama (1928, chap. iv). In December, 
1662, this opportunist rented his patent for acting in London to 
his theatrical rivals, Thomas Killigrew and Sir William Davenant, 
and armed with a licence for a travelling company from Sir Henry 
Herbert (dated January 1, 1663), and also from the king (January 29) 
left the capital for the provinces. That this arrangement—farming 
his London patent for four pounds a week while he played elsewhere 
—in the course of two or three years proved fatal to Jolly through 
= manipulation of Killigrew has been amply shown by Professor 
otson. 

The whereabouts of Jolly during his absence have not before 

been known. Early in 1663 he appears at Norwich, as is shown by 
29 
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the following entry in the Mayor’s Court Book of that city under 
the date of April 15. 


This day George Iolly gent produced a patent from the King made to 
him & such psons as he shold choose for y* exercising of playes opperas 
Maskes shoes & scenes in any place in England & wales & licence was 
given to him to doe y* same at the Kings armes in this Citty. [Mayor's 
Court Book, 1654-66, f. 191°.] 


Some three and a half months later, on August 3 : 


This daie m* George Iolly came into court & desired liberty to exercise 
his playes in this city foe fiue weeks longer w™ is granted vnto him vpon 
his promise to be benefciall [sic] to the poore. [F. 198°.] 

This promise was forthwith carried out, as is learned by the entry 
in the chamberlain’s accounts: “ Rec[eived] of m" Iolly the Stage 

player for the poore—7[written over 6] August 1663—iij".” Further, 

on August 19: 

This daye m* Iolly the stage player did promise to bringe vpp to m’ 
Maior for the poore three pownds. [F. 199°.] 

If this good intention was ever fulfilled, there is no evidence for it 

in the accounts. 

The second notice above would seem to indicate that the troupe 
had remained in the city without a break from their first appearance 
on April 15 until early in August, when they applied for a further 
extension of time. However this may be, it will be noted that even 
a sojourn of five weeks is phenomenal for a travelling company, 
and is in sharp contrast to the general pre-Restoration practice of a 
stay of only a few days, and even for Norwich where they remained 
apparently longer than elsewhere. 

The nine plays which Edward Browne has listed in his note- 
book as having seen “ At the Kings Armes Norwich,” although 
undated, may in all probability be considered as a partial repertory 
of Jolly’s company during this year.2_ In addition to the titles of the 

1 In the chamberlain’s accounts for the year ending on Midsummer-day, 
1663, is the undated item, “ [Received] Of the Players—xxij'\ xv.” As there i 

no mention of o visiting players than Jolly’s in the Court Book 


for 1662-1663, this payment may have been made by him. In any case, this sum 
is very ao for a much smaller amount, as such a large gift 
is 


un ; 
* B.M., MS. Sloane 1900, f. 63" (reversed). The list cannot be later than the 
spring of 1664, and its entries begin at least in the summer of 1662. A suggestion 
the present writer (R.E.S. v, 48) that John Rhodes’ company may have per- 
formed these plays is not borne out by the records, and should give place to the 
more probable interpretation above. 
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plays, Browne has also noted the amount he spent at each per- 
formance. Thus at Tu quoque, Pinner of Wakefield, Girle worth 
Gold, Tis pity Shee is a whore, The little thiefe and A new way to 
pay old debts, he spent 1s. 6d.—evidently the price of admission. 
This sum was presumably the usual one in provincial towns—for 
the better seats at least—as he paid the same admission-fee at three 
performances “ At the Cardinalls Cap in Cambridge.” ‘The price 
strikes a medium with the usual London theatre prices, which vary 
in his lists from 1s. to 2s. At The fair quarrell he spent 2s. 6d., 
while he no doubt took friends to see Ignoramus and Mulialses [sic], 
where he paid 7s. 6d. and gs. respectively. 

This season having proved successful, Jolly returned the next 
year, and on June 25, 1664 : 


M' Iolly produced a Lycence vnder his Ma‘ priuy signett for to 
act playes, and promised to giue the benefitt of w* play M* Maior shall 
choose, for the vse of the poore of this City. [F. 219".] 


The chamberlain’s note, ‘‘ Rec of the Players—iiij" vij* vj‘ ” probably 
represents the receipts of this benefit performance, as no other 
players are recorded as having visited the city during 1664. 

Jolly’s sojourn in Norwich may throw some light on an observa- 
tion by Chappuzeau, who visited England about 1665. In his 
Europe Vivante, after describing the London theatres, he says, 
“Tl y a une autre Troupe entretenue 4 Norwich, l’une des bonnes 
Villes du Royaume, et le sejour de toute la Noblesse du Pays.” } 
If there are no important omissions in the records, this remark is 
appropriate only to Jolly, for with the exception of an anonymous 
company—which may have been Jolly’s own (cf. note 1)—his 
troupe alone played in Norwich after 1661 and no company visited 
the city in 1665. Chappuzeau’s comment is of some significance, 
then, in indicating the successful inauguration by Jolly of a “‘ season ” 
repertory in what was then the “‘ second capital ” of the kingdom. 

As the information is not easily available, the notices of the two 
other companies of players that visited Norwich from 1660 to 
Jolly’s appearance are given below; beginning with the year 1666, 
extracts from the records have already been published.2 This 


* Licensed for the press Sept., 1666, published at Geneva in 1667. Quoted 
by W. J. Lawrence in Englische Studien, xxv (1905), 279. 

Depositions Taken before the Mayor and A of Norwich, 1549-1567 ; 
Extracts from the Court Books of the ity of Norwich, 1666-1688, ed. Walter Rye 
(Publications of the Norfolk and Norwic Archeological Society). Norwich, 1905. 
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list omits mention of lotteries—of which there was official complaint 
to the king (cf. Cal. S. P. Dom., Charles II, I [1660-1661], p. 372, 
and Hist. MSS. Comm., gth Report, pt. 2, app., p. 446a)—exhibition 
of “‘ motions,” animals, etc., and doctors.! 


[Dec. 29, 1660.] It is ordered & agreed by this court that Thomas 
Knowles & other psons that came to this city to sett vp a playe in the same 
& did beate ther drummes w“out allowance & have played twice or 
thrice shall not from henceforth act any playe any more in this city vpon 
payne of incurringe the vtmost penalty the lawe will inflict & that they 
- dept the city vpon mondaye morninge next. [F. 138*:.] 

The vij* daye of Ianuary 1660[-61.] Wheras we whose names are 
here vnder written have a comission [under] the hand of S' Henry Herburt 
knight maister of the Revells & his seale of office for the shewinge & 

iseinge of playes in the seu'all corperacons & places in this kingdome 
& repayeringe to the citty of Norw* w“ the said comission & appearinge 
before [the seu‘ deleted] S‘ loseph [P]Jayne knight Maior & the rest of the 
court of Aldermen ther vpon the nyne & twentith daye of december last 
for some miscarages of o™ we[r] then by the said court prohibited from 
playeinge in the said city we doe hereby humbly confesse and acknowledge 
o’ error therein & desire that it maye be forgiven & passed by & doe 
promise that we shall from henceforth readely and willingly submitt & 
conforme o* selfes & be obedient to the comands of the said Maior & 
court wittnes o* hands the daye above said 


Rospert WILLIAMS 
SAMBERLAIN HARUEY 
Nicuoias Catuert ff. 138*".] 


[Jan. 19, 1660-61.) This daye the players ingaged to bringe vp for 
the poore [v deleted] ffive pounds & to take Iohn Taylor a boye that is 
in Bridewell & to make him apprentice to one of them & they have liberty 
to playe till firydaye next. [F. 139”.] 

[Feb. 20, 1660-61.] This daye Gabrael Shad & other players who 
came to this city w‘ a comission vnder S' Henry Herberts hand Maister 
of the Revells & seale of office have liberty to playe in this city till Tuesday 
next & they are to give ffive pounds for the poore of the city for that 
liberty. [F. 141".] 

Chamberlain’s accounts, 24 June, 1660—“ 23 Iunij,” 1661.] 

ived of the players .. ee 
Rec more of them ee o. = 


BERNARD M. WAGNER. 
Harvard University. 


? Of these, “ John Puncteus, a Frenchman, professing Physick,” given a licence 

in pre-Restoration times (J. Q. Adams, Dramatic Records of Sir Henry 

lerbert, p. 47), appears as “‘ m’ Ponters ”’ (also spelled “ Punctzus ”’) on November 
13, 1660, and frequently thereafter, 
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SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ 
(Born July 13, 1863. Died Fune 23, 1930.) 


Tue death of Israel Gollancz on the eve of his retirement from the 
Professorship of English Literature at King’s College in the 
University of London, which he had held since 1903, has inflicted 
upon the study of our subject a loss which will hardly be realised 
by those who knew him only by his published contributions to 
philology and literary history, many and valuable as these were. 

In his earlier years Gollancz did much editorial work on Early 
and Middle English, and throughout his life he had always work of 
the kind on hand, although, twenty years ago or more, eye trouble 
prevented him from undertaking tasks which involved prolonged and 
minute collation of texts, and latterly the great extent of his activities 
and interests can have left him little time for such work. If one had 
to single out from his numerous publications those which made the 
deepest mark on the study of English one would, perhaps, name the 
edition of Pearl in 1891 and the later work which he did on this 
poem and others belonging to the West-Midland alliterative group, 
which did so much to raise this group to the position which it now 
holds in our literary history. To a very different field belongs the 
work by which he was probably best known to the general public, 
the Temple Shakespeare, an edition which thousands have found 
to be on the whole the most satisfactory for general reading, both from 
its convenient form and from the condensed but generally adequate 
editorial matter, which gives, or perhaps it would be better to say 
gave at the time of publication, an excellent summary of what was 
known about each play. 

As a teacher he had, in a greater degree, I think, than any one 
else whom I have known, the gift of conveying to his students his 
own conviction of the supreme importance as well as of the surpassing 
interest of the studies in which they were engaged, an effect which 
he produced, not by that kind of vague eloquence which leaves a 
student enthusiastic but uninformed, but by the skill of his exposition 
and his insistence on points of real importance and interest in the 
work in hand. 
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Much as he did in actual teaching and many as were the students 
whom he fired with his enthusiasm for English studies, his work for 
scholarship had many other forms. I need only mention the part 
which he took in the movement leading to the establishment, in 1903, 
of the British Academy, of which body he was secretary from the 
beginning, and of the Shakespeare Association in 1917, of which 
he was in like manner chairman from the’ first; both of them 
institutions designed to advance knowledge, the one by bringing 
together the most eminent English scholars in the various branches 
of historical and literary study, and the other by uniting all those 
who interest themselves in Shakespearian matters throughout the 
world. He also undertook the difficult and somewhat thankless 
task of succeeding Furnivall as Director of the Early English Text 
Society, which under his care produced many volumes of excellent 
quality. In all these bodies his enthusiasm and his organising 
ability will be very greatly missed. 

But Gollancz was much more than all this ; he was, to an extra- 
ordinary degree and in a way which is very difficult to define, a centre 
of English study. In this too he was a successor to Furnivall, though, 
one might say, very much less of a storm centre than Furnivall 
had been, at least in his younger days ; for while Gollancz was not 
without his own opinions, his was always too genial a personality 
for him to wish to override others. ‘Throughout life he made it his 
business, as it was his very evident pleasure, to become acquainted 
with and to help with all the means in his power every one, and 
especially every beginner, who was attempting to do honest and 
serious work in English, and to bring all such into contact with 
others similarly engaged. His house was for many years a meeting- 
place of all, American and foreign equally with those of our own 
nation, who have the interests of English Literature at heart, and 
both there and at the innumerable teas over which he presided, 
before the meetings of the various societies of which he was the 
moving spirit, he was a most admirable host. 

It is in this personal relationship to the world of English studies 
that Gollancz’s great achievement lay, and it is in this that he will be 
most deeply missed, for he leaves, so far as one can see, no successor, 
And it is because I feel that to those younger scholars, and especially 
to those American and foreign scholars, who were not privileged to 
come into direct touch with him and who know him only through 
his writings, he may seem a somewhat shadowy figure, and indeed 
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perhaps hardly an outstanding one in English scholarship, I have 
wished to add what I could of thanks and remembrance to what has 
been written of one who has been to me since in my student days 
at Cambridge his lectures first introduced me to the study of English, 


an honoured teacher and a greatly valued friend. 
R. B, McK. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MAURICE MORGANN 
Tue Eprtor, Review of English Studies. 


Does Mr. Carver exaggerate somewhat the obscurity of the 
Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff? ‘The edition of 1777 was 
reprinted at Oxford in 1912, and in course of years some 1,150 copies 
(at half a crown, or later three shillings and sixpence) have been 
dispersed. This is not a figure which the publishers of the Oxford 
Miscellany can regard with complacency ; but it is something better 
than oblivion. 


R. W. CHAPMAN. 








REVIEWS 


The Revelations of Saint Birgitta. Edited from the Fifteenth. 
century MS., by WiLL1AM PatrersON CUMMING, PhD, 
Early English Text Society. Vol. 178. Humphrey Milford, 
1929. Pp. xxxix+135. 10s. net. 





SaInT Bircitta was born near Upsala about 1302, and began to 
have visions from an early age. She married young, and after the 
death of her husband in 1344 thought herself chosen by Christ to be 
Sponsa mea et canale meum. From thence onwards to the time of 
her death in 1373 she had continuous revelations, which she wrote 
down in Swedish, and which her confessors translated into Latin. 
Her writings found widespread credence, for ‘“‘ through her visions 
Birgitta exercised a remarkable authority over the laity as well as 
over the kings and prelates of her time.” ‘The marriage of Phillipa, 
daughter of Henry IV of England, to Eric XIII of Sweden, naturally 
brought a wider knowledge of the Saint and of her work to England, 
and in 1415 Henry V laid the corner-stone of the famous Birgittina 
monastery of Syon—destined to become one of the wealthiest and 
most important of English monastic houses. Hence, it is not sur- 
prising that translations of Birgitta’s work into English began to 
appear in the fifteenth century, and no less than seven MSS. of this 
period are still extant. Of these the E.E.T.S. has now issued an 
edition of the Garrett MS. (named after its present owner, and now 
deposited in Princetown University Library, No. 1397). ‘The editor 
thus justifies his choice : “‘ The Garrett MS. is a selection of the best 
revelations, and has by far the most studied and interesting prose. 

Other MSS. vary from business-like translations to mere 
rough jottings which show the general content of the work.”’ 

The MS. which has been chosen will be of interest to many 
students, not for its didactic and religious outlook alone. ‘Those 
interested in the habits of the medizval scribe will find some good 
material here, for Dr. Cumming has shown decisively that the book 
was written by two scribes—the first sixty-three leaves about 1450, 
the remainder perhaps some twenty years after this. The two men 
are clearly reflected in their work; the one, a mere transcriber— 
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and careless at that; his fellow a much more careful scribe, and 
possibly translating directly from the Latin (two excellent facsimiles 
show the work of these men, but should not the head-lines [Second] 
[First] be reversed ?) Again, the student of fifteenth-century prose 
will be delighted by some of the vigorous passages of vivid writing 
which occur in sketches of a more pedestrian nature. Thus, on 
p. 107 occurs the following description of a woman in hell : 

The saide deed modre semed to comme crepyng oute of a foule and 
derke clay diche ; whos herte was drawe oute of hir body, hir lippes kut of, 
and hir chyn tremeled ; hir teth, schynyng, white, and longe, grinted 
and chatred to-gidres ; hir nose thrilles weren all-to gnawe ; her eyghen 
put oute, hangyng doune on hir chekes betwene senowes: .. . Hir 
breste was open and full of wormes longe and smale ; and eche of thaim 
walowed hider and thider vp-on othir. . . . A long and a grete serpent 
come forthe by the nethir partie of hir stomak on-to pe ouerparties ; and 
ioyneng the heed and taylle to-gidre as a rounde bowe, wente rounde 
aboute hir bowels continuelly, as a wheel. Hire hippes and hir legges 
semed as two roughe staues of thorne full of prickes moost sharpe. 

Saint Birgitta’s revelations are also interesting from the fact 
that she seems to have been little influenced by other mystics. She 
knew the Bible and a few other books, but for the rest her writings 
are those of an intensely practical reformer “ intent on finding and 
interpreting the intensely active and world-reforming will of God.” 
Almost every page of this reprint illustrates her ability to reduce her 
visions to an easily apprehended form, and in this she has been ably 
seconded by her unknown English translators whose English 
admirably brings out the qualities of her revelations. Dr. Cumming 
has done his work well; his principles of transcription are clearly 
stated, and the actual text is carefully transcribed so far as may be 
judged from the two facsimiles. The introduction is well put 
together and gives us the information we require, without being 
dragged out to the inordinate length that is often thought to be 
necessary in doctorial dissertations. 

H. S. BENNETT, 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. A Modern Version of 
the Fourteenth-Century Alliterative Poem in the Original 
Metre. By S. O. ANDREW. London: J. M. Dent. 1929. 
Pp. xvi+105. 45. 6d. net. 

Tuts is an attractive-looking little book, bound in exactly the right 

shade— oueral enker grene ”—and with Gawain’s pentangle on 
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side and spine. Mr. Andrew has made an equally workmanlike job 
of his modern rendering “ intended for the ordinary reader.” He 
has followed the original line-for-line though not phrase-for-phrase, 
and has been remarkably successful in preserving the alliteratiye 
measure and the rhymed “ tail-pieces ” ; in dealing with the latter 
he shows great ingenuity and resourcefulness, though naturally he 
is often driven to paraphrasing, and occasionally fails altogether, 
Handsome acknowledgments are made to the recent Clarendon 
Press edition of the poem, without which this version would have 
been a far more arduous task ; but in several places Mr. Andrew 
has wisely refused to follow Messrs. Gordon and Tolkien in their 
occasional wanderings from the narrow path of editorial rectitude 
(e.g. 1. 372, ‘ on kyrf” ; 2012, “ sadel” ; and the interpretation of 
2339-2340). It is true that even in the best version much of the 
vigour and brilliance of style must inevitably vanish ; quaintness 
will here and there decline into oddity, and there is no “ modernising” 
lines like : “‘ Wy! presch on, pou pro mon, pou prete3 to longe,” 
or “ Wyth lyppez smal lazande,” or the nature descriptions at the 
beginning of Fytte II and elsewhere. Yet, though much is taken, 
something abides ; Mr. Andrew keeps the thrill of the story and the 
charm of its unobtrusive moral, and is for the most part surprisingly 
intelligible in the complicated technical passages on dress, armour, 
and hunting. Altogether the book (particularly in view of its 
cheapness) should do a good deal to promote a knowledge of this 
incomparable poet outside the ranks of the philologists. 

Criticism might almost be confined to a few minor details ; but 
I venture (though with some diffidence) to glance at two more general 
points. The first is metrical. It seems a mistake to insist on reading 
such lines as : “ By thén was Gringolet graith/ and girt with a saddle” 
with three stresses in the first half. In spite of the examples with 
apparent alliteration on all three stresses (e.g. ‘‘ High hills on each 
hand ”), it is at least doubtful whether the poet himself meant a full 
stress to be placed on the first of the three ; and in any case the un- 
instructed modern reader would certainly find it most natural to 
slur over “ then” and “ high,” thus keeping the usual two-stress 
pattern. The accents here given, which forbid him to do so, are 
likely to be more of a hindrance than a help to smooth reading. 
The second point concerns vocabulary. There seems to be some 
inconsistency between different parts of the translation in the degree 
of archaism which has been thought permissible ; contrast, for 
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example, stanzas viii and ix of Fytte I (pp. 7-8)—the difference is 
scarcely explicable by anything in the original. The use of archaisms 
is, of course, a matter of degree ; admittedly it is almost a hopeless 
task to preserve the alliteration without frequent recourse either to 
obsolete terms or to mere paraphrasing. No objection, indeed, can 
fairly be raised to words like “ lout,” “fey,” “ wood ” (mad), 
“ burd ” and the like, which occur in the ballads or in Shakespeare ; 
but surely rather too much is being asked of the “ ordinary reader ” 
when he is faced with “ harl,” “ topping,” ‘‘ wharl-knot,” “ stale ” 
(p. 9, why not “ stem” ?), “ bent-field,” “low ” (knoll), “ stang,” 
“cuishes,” “ gren” (grinned), “shinder’d” (p. 56, why not 
“shivered ” ?), “ breved,” and a good many more of the kind. 
Moreover, hardly one of the words just mentioned is explained either 


in footnotes or glossary. 
Some detailed comments may be added on a few renderings 
which seem doubtful : 


Page 6; vii, line 4 : better, ‘“‘ That Arthur might venture his vittails to 
take.” The misrendering “ folk” for “ lude ” spoils the later allusion, 
at p. 19, xxi, 8. 

Page g ; x, sub fin.: “‘ gazed ay before him” renders “ heze he ouer 
loked.” It seems a pity to lose the picture of the Green Knight sitting 
aloft on his “ green horse great and thick ” looking down over every one in 
the hall. The comma at “ utter ” makes nonsense of the passage ; and 
anyhow, why alter “ the first word ” in the original ? 

Page 22; xxiv, 6: “ later” would surely be more intelligible than 
“ latter.” 

Page 37 ; xxxix, last line: “‘ she that by her strode ”’ will never do for 
the lady who was fairer than Guenevere ; “ trod ” would improve both 
sense and rhyme. 

Page 78 ; Ixxxi, 7 ; “‘ for good of his soul ” renders “‘ for gode of hym- 
seluen.” This misses the point ; it is his body, not his soul, that Gawain 
is concerned about. I should render either literally, ‘“‘ That Gawain 
forgat not, for good of himself,” or (altering slightly), “ That Gawain for- 
sook not for sake of himself,” or perhaps “ for sake of his safety.” 

Page 82 ; Ixxxv, 9 ; “ he searched his soul ”’ ; I can see no point in this 
even as “‘ padding ” or as a substitute for “‘ gruchyng he sayde,” which 
refers to Gawain’s tone of voice. There is no satisfactory alternative to 
the somewhat inadequate (but not misleading) “‘ Gramercy,’ quoth 
Gawain, and grudgingly spake.” 

Page 88 ; xcii, sub fin. : “ I hope that thy heart at thine éwn self may 
quail’ ; but “ hope ” here means “ reckon ” or “ believe,” and I do not 
think the subjunctive in “ arze” implies the sense “‘ may quail.” I 


should render ; “‘ Forsooth thine own soul for thyself is afear’d.” 
Page 89 ; xciii, last line, and p. gt ; xcv, sub fin. (“‘ But though faulty, 
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etc.”) are both unnecessary and enfeebling departures from literalness, 
Render respectively : ‘‘ So then, good Sir, now ho!” and, “ Now I am 
faulty and false, though afear’d was I ever.” 

R. W. Kine, 


Lancelot in English Literature: His Réle and Character, 
By Aucust J. App, A.M. Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 1929. Pp. iii-+-261. 


THE author of this dissertation has made a comprehensive survey of 
every work, great or small, written by a British author and containing 
references to Lancelot. This method of procedure reveals an 
orderly and systematic mind. Taking the works in chronological 
order, he gives a summary of the plot so as to indicate Lancelot’s 
function, and then adds “his own interpretation, analysis, and 
conclusions.” Mr. App admits that this method necessitates a 
certain amount of repetition, but defends it on the ground that it 
makes a clear distinction between statements of objective fact and 
personal opinions. As the plot summaries are also differentiated 
by smaller type, the method is justified. Yet the book as a whole 
suffers from an excess of repetition. ‘This is partly due to the in- 
evitable monotony of the theme of Lancelot’s love for Guinevere, 
repeated with variations by a long series of poets and romancers, and 
partly to the too liberal use of summaries at the end of each chapter. 
The reader would appreciate more fully these brief reviews of the 
treatment of Lancelot during a given period if they, like the plot 
summaries, were marked by a distinctive type. 

The love of Lancelot and Guinevere has inspired an almost 
continuous line of writers from the twelfth century to the present 
day, when John Masefield, Laurence Binyon, and others are infusing 
fresh life into Arthurian legends. This story of “ honour rooted in 
dishonour,” of passion and of guilt, has received various interpreta- 
tions according to the moral standards of the times, and it is most 
striking to note how the spirit of the age stands revealed in its 
Lancelot literature. Mr. App has paid too little attention to this 
aspect of his subject ; while examining Arthurian literature with 
scrupulous attention, he has neglected non-Arthurian books 
which help to explain the medieval treatment of illicit love. 
He notes that in medizval romances, such as the stanzaic Morte 
d’ Arthur, Lancelot’s love for his king’s consort is presented as 
admirable and glorious; but he does not explain that such an 
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“ynmoral ” attitude would cause no comment at a time when 
“ amour courtois ” was one of the most prominent features of the 
code of chivalry, and a passion for a married woman was far more 
fashionable than love for a maid. Again, in the chapter on “‘ Lance- 
lot previous to his appearance in English literature,’”’ Mr. App shows 
that, as the hero of Chrétien de Troyes’ Chevalier de la Charrette, 
“ Lancelot in this romance seems to be nothing more than a puppet 
intended to prove that a grovelling, self-effacing, adulterous devotion 
and love for one lady constitutes the ideal lover” ; but he does not 
point out that such an irrational stressing of one quality is a familiar 
feature of medizeval romance, for which due allowance must be made. 
Judged “from our modern viewpoint,” the patient Griselda in 
Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale seems to prove that a grovelling, self-effacing, 
and absolute obedience, even when it leads to the murder of her 
children, constitutes the whole duty of a wife. 

The numerous anomalies in Lancelot’s characterisation in Morte 
d’Arthur can sometimes be explained by the medizval conventions 
noted above, and sometimes by the heterogeneous nature of Malory’s 
sources. In the sixteenth century Lancelot met two types of 
opposition, before which he had to yield until the Romantic Revival 
restored him to his pre-eminence. Moralists, like Roger Ascham 
in The Scholemaster, vigorously attacked the ‘‘ open manslaughter 
and bold bawdrye” of Morte d’Arthur ; while the chroniclers, 
searching for the historical Arthur, rightly concluded that Lancelot 
was wholly mythical and dismissed him from their consideration. 

Mr. App is evidently on the side of Ascham ; his judgments are 
those of the moralist rather than of the literary critic. He is there- 
fore most at home with the Arthurian literature of the last hundred 
and twenty years, in which Lancelot is usually represented as 
“ groaning in remorseful pain,” and ‘“‘ shadowing Sense at war with 
Soul.” Tennyson with consummate art adapted the Arthurian 
legend to Victorian morality, and his Lancelot is a fine and consistent 
study ; but he is not the Lancelot of medieval romance. The real 
Lancelot is “‘ unmoral,” like Cleopatra and Falstaff, characters whose 
charm would vanish if they were touched by the chill finger of 
conventional morality. In spite of the accuracy of his investigations 
Mr. App’s moral preoccupation and business-like style give the 
impression of a lack of sympathy with his subject. Swinburne, 
alone among modern poets, in Tristram of Lyoness, shows Lancelot 
and Guinevere happy in their love and making others happy because 
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of it; Mr. App severely condemns him as “ indefensibly 
retrogressive.” 

The author has made a valuable contribution to the study 
of Arthurian literature by compiling this survey, which treats at 
least incidentally a greater number of English Arthurian works than 
has been done in any other single treatise. It is interesting to note 
that in Mr. App’s opinion the most satisfactory treatment of Lancelot 
in English literature is found in Laurence Binyon’s Arthur. 


A. T. P. Byzes. 
Diocesan Training College, 
Exeter. 


The Castell of Pleasure. By Witi1aM NeviLL. Together with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by Roperta D. Cornetius, 
A.M. Early English Text Society. Vol. 179. Humphrey 
Milford. 1930. Pp. 132. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. JOHNSON once said that life is surely given to us for other 
purposes than to gather what our ancestors have wisely thrown away, 
and to appreciate work that has no value except that it has been 
forgotten, and I am not sure he would not have seized on this new 
edition of The Castell of Pleasure as a case in point. The poem was 
first published in 1518, when it appears to have been printed twice, 
first by W. de Worde, and secondly by H. Pepwell. Only two 
copies of the poem exist : the W. de Worde edition in the Huntington 
Library and the Pepwell edition in the British Museum. Now, 
four centuries later, it is re-issued by the E.E.T.S. with an elaborate 
introduction and apparatus by Professor Roberta D. Cornelius. 
Why? 

Miss E. P. Hammond in her English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey speaks of the puerility of Neville, and I am not disposed to 
quarrel with this sumimary estimate. ‘“‘ The Castell of Pleasure,” 
writes Miss Cornelius, “‘ like many other didactic pieces, is composed 
of established literary motifs. It has the conventional dream 
setting ; the plan is that of an allegorical pilgrimage to an ideal goal ; 
the conventional débat is employed ; illustrative stones from 
antiquity are used. . . . These conventions one finds in innumerable 
poems of the Middle Ages, both secular and religious.” ‘This is 
true, but not all the truth. Miss Cornelius might also have added 
that Neville fails almost entirely to escape from the conventions he 
invokes ; nowhere do they lend wings to his muse, but laboriously, 
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with a puerile persistence, he plods on, turning out his wearisome tale 
of verses which he astonishingly hopes will “‘ comforte them that 
brenne in louynge fyre.” The truth of the whole matter is, perhaps, 
summed up by Neville himself in his address to his editor-printer, 
Copland, when he says : 


Emprynt this boke/Coplande at my request 
And put it forth to euery maner of state 

It doeth no good lyenge styll in my chyst 
To passe the tyme some wyll bye it algate 
Cause it is newe/compyled now of late. 

Its newness might have sold it ; certainly its novelty of subject- 
matter would not, for Neville has nothing to say that is original. 
His best passage is a brief ten lines (apparently his own) at line 98 : 

The nyght drewe nye the daye was at a syde 

My herte was hevy I moche desyred rest 

Whan without comfort alone I dyd abyde 

Seynge the shadowes fall frome the hylles in the west 

Eche byrde under boughe drewe nye to theyr nest 

Th chymneys frome ferre began to smoke 

Eche housholder went about to lodge his gest 

The storke ferynge stormes toke the chymney for a cloke 

Eche chambre and chyst were soone put under locke 

Curfew was ronge lyghtes were set up in haste 

They that were without for lodgynge soone dyd knocke 

Which were playne precedentes the daye was clerely paste. 
Neville never rises on such free wing again, for his poem has no 
vitality of its own to give it life, and its debility is clearly reflected in 
its versification. ‘‘ The metre is irregular. ‘The lines vary greatly 
in length : in number of syllables and of accents.”” Neville had no 
ear, and little notion of what he was doing, so that this lack of rhythmic 
control is indicative of the lack of intellectual control. Professor 
Cornelius tries to whitewash Neville by dwelling upon what she calls 
the extraordinary “‘ balance not to say symmetry of the poem. . .. 
The dialogue of the opening is balanced by the envoys and other 
verses at the end; the six stanzas of narration preceding the 
pilgrimage to the castle are balanced by six stanzas giving the author’s 
reflections on his dream ”—and the body of the poem sandwiched in 
between. This purely mechanical balance seems very much to be 
the rule of thumb efforts of an inferior craftsman to impose an 
external coherence upon his poem which his lack of organised 
thinking and feeling have failed to give it. 

A more detailed examination of the poem, in my view, would be 
superfluous. It remains to be added, however, that Professor 
Cornelius has done all that an editor should do for her text. She 
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has printed the de Worde text with a careful collation of the variants 
in the Pepwell edition, and gives a clear and accurate account of 
both of them. Perhaps her best work is in the section devoted 
to the life of Neville. Here Miss Cornelius has extended the meagre 
account in the D.N.B. into a really good account with full documen- 
tary evidence to substantiate her findings. It is a thousand pities 
so careful and competent an investigator should not have had a 
more worthy subject. 
H. S. Bennett. 


Chaucer Essays and Studies, a Selection from the Writings of 
OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, 1860-1927. Western Reserve 
University Press. Cleveland, Ohio. 1929. Pp. 455. 


Tuis Memorial Volume to the late Professor Emerson, published by 
his colleagues, students, and other friends, is prefaced bya biographical 
account from the pen of Professor W. H. Hulme. It contains a 
selection of Professor Emerson’s articles, with the addition of a 
complete bibliography of his writings compiled by Professor Clark 
S. Northup. The articles chosen comprise the whole of Professor 
Emerson’s Chaucerian writings, with the exception of his edition of 
selected poems, and it is exceedingly useful to have these essays 
conveniently arranged in a single volume. 
MaseL Day. 


Wyclif. Select English Writings. Edited by Herserr E. 
Winn, M.A. Witha Preface by H. B. Workman, D.D., D.Lit. 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. xl+-179. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. WInN has had the happy idea of editing a selection of Wyclif’s 
English writings, and the Oxford Press has issued them in a handy 
and pleasant form, so that in future teachers of English will find 
ready to hand plenty of illustrative material for their pupils to study 
in trying to assess the position to be assigned to Wyclif, both from 
the point of view of language and literature. In the past this has 
not been easy, for the works of Wyclif are not easily come by save in 
large libraries : the Oxford edition in three volumes by Arnold is 
out of print, and the E.£.T.S. edition by F. D. Matthew contains 
much that more recent scholarship refuses to assign to Wyclif’s pen. 
Mr. Winn has covered all the ground very thoroughly, and has 
arranged his material in sections—Church and State ; Wyclif and 
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the Medieval Church ; Social Affairs, etc., and at the same time has 
prefaced each section with a concise but most informative note 
drawing attention to its most important topics. 

Thus in his section on Sermons he illustrates very clearly Wyclif’s 
belief in the duty of preaching, and at the same time shows his scorn 
of many of the methods adopted by the Friars who “ docken Goddis 
word & tateren it bi per rimes pat pe forme pat Crist gap it is hidde 
by ypocrisie.”” He illustrates well Wyclif’s belief in the authority 
of the Scriptures, and also his limitations as an interpreter, tied as he 
was by his endeavours to find mystical interpretation for his texts, 
and by his reliance on the schoolmen’s wire-drawn methods of 
exegesis. Finally, we may add that Mr. Winn gives some useful 
appendices on Wyclif’s English, etc., and concludes with some good 
notes and a short glossary. Altogether a most useful compilation, 


and well edited. H. S. BENNETT. 


The Northern Saga, By E. E. Kexierr. Hogarth Press. 
London, 1929. Pp. 205. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


Witt1am Morris complained that we neglected our Teutonic 
stories for those of Greece and Rome. The reason for this was 
mainly that Homer had been better served by Butcher and Lang 
than the Sagas of the north by translators like Morris himself. 
Readers will not “ turn from the songs of modern speech ” to the 
tales of other days unless these are rendered into readable trans- 
lations. Mr. Kellett avoids the curious constructions and word- 
coinings of Morris and renders the stories he has selected into 
straightforward English, clear-cut and vigorous. Occasionally he 
leaves some terms unexplained, e.g. were-gild (p. 84) and spa-man 
(p. 127). 

In the Introduction Mr. Kellett has tried to suggest something 
of the effect this literature has had upon himself, and has added an 
analysis of the sagaman’s art. Although he adds nothing new, we 
are grateful for his essay ; it is written with a grace of style and an 
ability to illustrate by references to other literatures which recall 
the writings of the late Professor Ker on Northern subjects. 

Mr. Kellett adds an Appendix for those who “‘ would undertake 
the pleasant task of learning the language ” in which these stories 
were written down, and also gives a list of translated sagas. Here 
his information is incomplete and his advice a little out of date. 

30 
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There is no mention, for example, of such books as Professor 
Gordon’s Introduction to Old Norse, Zoega’s dictionary, or the 
Cambridge Manual of Professor Mawer. Gretti (passim) should 
be Grettir, and Eirik’s, Harald’s, etc., written without the apostrophe 
(pp. 137, 146). G. N. GaRmMonsway, 


Sidney’s Arcadia: A Comparison between the Two Ver- 
sions. By R. W. ZaNnpvoort. Amsterdam: Swets and 
Zeitlinger. 1929. Pp. ix+216. 

MR. ZANDVOORT indulges in no vain hopes of reviving the popularity 

of either the old or the new Arcadia, quoting Mr. J. C. Squire’s 

dictum that the public is stoutly resolved to read neither. But 

M. Feuillerat’s publication of the old Arcadia rendered such a 

comparison indispensable to students, and Mr. Zandvoort has done 

his work admirably, establishing his point—it may be hoped once 
for all—that Sidney’s revision is an advance on his first draft, 
especially as regards characterisation. His criticism of Brie and 
others is excellent, and will have done yeoman’s service if it prevents 

a further outpouring of fantastic theories about Arcadian allegory. 

There are, however, two points on which I find myself at issue 
with Mr. Zandvoort. He argues that the Countess of Pembroke’s 
Puritanism is responsible for the more gentlemanly behaviour of the 
princes in the second version. Apart from the fact that rape is a 
false antithesis to Puritanism, it should be noted that the Countess 
left a lacuna in the third book, showing that she did not feel authorised 
to modify the story. It is more probable that as Sidney enriched the 
characters of his princesses, Pamela especially, he realised that it 
was not in accordance with his ideals of chivalry that Musidorus 
should only be prevented by an accident from violating the sleeping 
Pamela, and that Pyrocles should actually take advantage of Philo- 
clea’s gentleness. The pen is that of the editor, but I believe that 
Sidney had signified his intention in speech or writing. 

The other point is more serious. Mr. Zandvoort has adopted a 
view, to which Brie and Greenlaw had given currency, that Cecropia’s 
atheism is borrowed from Lucretius, and that Pamela’s reply is a 
refutation of “‘ the Lucretian system.” It would be interesting to 
know that Sidney had read Lucretius, but it is most unlikely. In 
the second quarter of the seventeenth century Natural Philosophy, 
thanks to Bacon and Descartes, was in the air: so far as I know, 
Lucy Hutchinson’s manuscript in the British Museum is the first 
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English translation, and she made it “‘ out of youthful curiosity to 
understand things I heard so much discourse of at second hand.” 
But before that time there is very little trace of any knowledge of 
Lucretius in England. He is once quoted in Donne’s sermons, and 
once, I think, by Bacon, but it is significant that in Bacon’s essay on 
Atheism neither his name nor his doctrine occurs. Sidney’s friend, 
Du Plessis Mornay, who was regarded as the great adversary of 
atheism (see Du Bartas, Semaine II), and who shows a considerable 
knowledge of ancient philosophy, mainly drawn from Cicero and 
Sextus Empiricus, in the treatise which Sidney began to translate, 
does not include Lucretius in his review. Montaigne’s familiarity 
with Lucretius is something exceptional in the sixteenth century, 
but Montaigne was a personal friend of Adrian Turnebus, who was a 
Lucretian scholar. 

The evidence which Mr. Zandvoort produces will not carry his 
conclusion. There is nothing in the Arcadia about the doctrine of 
atoms, which is the basis of “ the Lucretian system.” Cecropia’s 
argument, “‘ Fear . . . was the first invention of these conceits. 
For when they heard it thunder they thought there was some angry 
body above that spake so loud,” is not the argument of Lucretius, 
who derives religion from dream life and the contemplation of the 
majestic order of the world. It is much more like Petronius Arbiter : 
“Primus in orbe deos fecit timor,ardua czlo Fulmina cum caderent.” 
The passage which Mr. Zandvoort quotes in support of his thesis : 
“ Preterea cui non animus formidine divum Contrahitur, cui non 
correpunt membra pavore, Fulminis horribili cum plaga torrida 
tellus Contremit et magnum percurrunt murmura ceelum ?” has 
nothing to do with the origin of religion at all. 

I am constrained to make this protest because I am convinced 
that had Sidney read the De Rerum Natura its “ divine delightful- 
ness” would have prevented him from making such a foolish use 
of it, and he would probably have noticed that Lucretius was 
not an atheist. Mona WILSON. 


A Time Scheme for Shakespeare’s Sonnets with a Text 
and Short Notes. By J. A. Fort, M.A. London: The 
Mitre Press, 1929. Pp.150. 8s. 6d. net. 


IN this volume Mr. Fort has given in a revised and more extended 
form the views on the sonnets which he has already outlined in The 
Two Dated Sonnets of Shakespeare and in The Library of December 
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1928.1 After a general introduction come the sonnets with short 
prefaces to the groups into which they have been divided ; and in 
conclusion there are nearly fifty pages of notes on the text. This js 
a very convenient edition for the general reader or student, as 
Mr. Fort has included in his commentary and notes nearly every 
fact of any relevance that has been contributed to the history ; and 
it is all ordered by his own independent point of view. His failure 
to create an intriguing character like Mary Fitton or to imagine the 
situations which the perversity of Butler and others has suggested 
may disappoint those who are for a story at any price, but his restraint 
must recommend his work to readers with their main interest in the 
sonnets themselves. 

Mr. Fort is able, fortunately, to print the sonnets in the order 
found in Thorpe’s edition of 1609, for he believes they stood in the 
first edition substantially in their true chronological order. If 
to this assumption is added the second proposition that the fair 
youth of the poet’s idolatry is the third Earl of Southampton, we 
have, Mr. Fort believes, a twofold hypothesis which will be found to 
stand these tests; that nothing in the poems can be shown to be 
inconsistent with such a view, that it makes many passages more 
intelligible, and finally that a sequence of happenings in Southamp- 
ton’s life corresponds with the progress of events in the poetic record. 

Mr. Fort begins with Sonnet 104 : 


To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters’ cold 

Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn’d 

In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d, 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
He concludes that it must have been written at the end of winter, 
and at no other time of year, just three years after the poet’s first 
meeting with his friend. In April 1593 Venus and Adonis, with its 
dedication to Southampton, was entered in the Stationers’ Register. 
This coincidence gives the starting-point, so that Sonnets 1~104 lie 
between the spring of 1593 and that of 1596. ‘The sonnets recom- 
mending marriage, 1-26, were written when Southampton was 
contracted to marry Lady Elizabeth Vere, and Sonnet 26 is regarded 
as a poetical paraphrase of the dedication to Lucrece and so dated in 
the spring of 1594. Then follow Southampton’s intrigue with the 


4 See also his article in R.E.S., ii, 439 and iii, 406. 
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dark lady, the episode of the rival poet, and finally the absorption of 
Southampton in his passion for the Lady Elizabeth Vernon, the last 
of the sonnets being written before their marriage in 1598. 

Chapman is accepted as the rival poet, though Mr. Fort admits 
there is no evidence for connecting Chapman and Southampton at 
this time. 'Thorpe’s dedication of his volume, To the onlie begetter 
of these insuing sonnets, is interpreted as being deliberately ambiguous, 
intended on the one hand to persuade the public that Thorpe had 
them from the fair youth himself, but in reality a reference to 
William Hall who had procured the manuscript for publication. 

Mr. Fort has made a very careful, fair-minded, and persuasive 
contribution to an elusive and tantalising problem. 


P. ALEXANDER. 


Much Ado about Nothing (Parallel Passage edition). Edited 
by ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER and completed by HENRY 
Davin Gray. Stanford University Press. London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1929. Pp.275. $2. 12s. 6d. net. 


ProressoR NEWCOMER, late Professor of English in Stanford 
University, conceived the idea of an edition of Shakespeare’s works 
in which he would illustrate each text with copious quotation of 
“ parallel” passages from other parts of the writings ; and in this 
way he hoped to make Shakespeare his own commentator, discovering 
“his characteristic, or, as one may say, his idiosyncratic way of 
dealing with ideas and situations and of selecting or molding the 
symbols used for the expression of them.” He died, however, 
before he had done more than what is now printed, and even this 
is from Act V, sc. i, 1. 175, the work of his successor at Stanford, 
Professor Gray, who has completed and edited the volume that the 
work of his predecessor might not be lost. 

The value of the illustrative passages is very uneven, but this is 
perhaps inevitable, as Professor Gray could not venture to castigate 
the work as Professor Newcomer himself would have done. For 
example, the “ parallels” which are cited to 1, iii, 63, “ I whipt 
me behind the arras ”—‘‘ I will ensconce me behind the arras,” 
Merry Wives ; “took their stand within the arras,” King John ; 
“Go hide thee behind the arras,” 1 Henry IV ; “ Behind the 
arras, I’ll convey myself,” Hamlet—are not worth their place, 
especially as more interesting ones are elsewhere omitted. 
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Benedick’s reference to “the sign of blind Cupid” was surely 
sufficient excuse for quoting Lear’s “‘ Dost thou squiny at me? No, 
do thy worst, blind Cupid ; I'll not love” ; and Professor Gray in 
his very helpful note and quotations to v, iv, 104, “ No; if a man 
will be beaten with brains, ’a shall wear nothing handsome about 
him,” could have strengthened his point by citing Hamlet’s “ and 
by very much more handsome than fine.” 

The edition must, however, be judged by the quality and number 
of the good “‘ parallels ” it contains. Among these may be noted 
those to I, i, 33, “ lie in the woollen ” and this to 1, i, 145, “ You 
always end with a jades trick ”— 

But when they should endure the bloody spur 


They fall their crests, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Julius Casar. 


There are sufficient of this kind to recommend the work to students 
of the text. The notes show the care with which Professor New- 
comer has covered the ground. P. ALEXANDER. 


Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, herausgegeben im Auftrage der 
Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft von WoLFGANG KELLER. 
Band 65 (Neue Folge, VI Band). Leipzig: Verlag Bernhard 
Tauchnitz. 1929. Pp. iv+301; ppr. M.8; cl.M.10. 


Unoer the able editorship of Dr. Wolfgang Keller, the Jahrbuch is 
getting back to its pre-war size, and with the exception of a list 
of members of the Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, seems now to 
contain all the pre-war features. Of the longer articles those 
which will especially interest English Shakespearians are the dis- 
cussion by V. Msterberg of the ‘‘ Countess Scenes ” of Edward III, 
and an article on Shylock’s “ Pound of Flesh.” In reply to J. M. 
Robertson, who in 1924 claimed the Countess scenes for Robert 
Greene, Dsterberg maintains their Shakespearian authorship on the 
strength of an impressive series of parallels in style and imagery 
with Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Romeo and 
Juliet and the Sonnets, chosen as work unquestionably Shakespeare’s, 
and, with the possible exception of some of the Sonnets, dating from 
before 1595. It is difficult to feel satisfied that parallels of this kind 
can ever amount to proof, for it is impossible to discount accurately 
the influence of momentary fashion or of a model which happened 
to be in the public eye at the moment. Mr. Dsterberg, somewhat 
dangerously for his own argument, tells us that “loans and 
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reminiscences from Greene may turn up in a Shakespearian text 
without giving any warrant for the assumption that Greene had a 
hand in it,” showing that both M.N.D. and M. of V. contain parallels 
with Greene, and concluding that “‘ Greene parallels may be very 
delusive as evidence of authorship.” Might not, mutatis mutandis, 
the same thing be said of Shakespeare parallels? In any case, 
however, this is a good article which will strengthen the hands of 
those who believe in the Shakespearian authorship of the Countess 
scenes. Dr. Berta Viktoria Wenger’s long article entitled “ Shylocks 
Pfund Fleisch ” will appeal rather to those interested in comparative 
literature than to the Shakespearian scholar, for it is a study of the 
ultimate origins of the “ pound of flesh ” story and a discussion of 
the unsolved and perhaps hardly soluble problem of whether it is 
of eastern or western origin. It need hardly be said that in addition 
to the remoter parallels it offers an excellent summary of those nearer 
ones which may have been known to Shakespeare. The volume 
includes the usual valuable reviews of recent Shakespearian literature. 


R. B. McK. 


A Game at Chesse. By Tuomas MippLeETON, edited by R. C. 
Bap. Cambridge University Press. 1929. Pp. xii+173. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Tuis is an admirable edition of Middleton’s play and an important 

contribution to the study of the text of Shakespeare. 

As Middleton’s satiric drama was directed against the Spanish 
intrigue engineered by their ambassador Gondomar and the Jesuits, 
some historical knowledge is necessary for its appreciation, and this 
is provided in the concise and lucid historical survey which forms the 
first part of the Introduction. The popular reading of the situation 
in 1624 does not necessarily tally with that provided by historical 
study ; Mr. Bald has therefore included in his Notes an adequate 
selection of extracts from the pamphlets of the time, explaining and 
illustrating Middleton’s point of view. 

In his examination of the text of the play Mr. Bald breaks entirely 
new ground. He provides a most convenient summary of the recent 
work on Jacobean dramatic manuscripts by Dr. Greg, Professor 
F. P. Wilson, Professor Sisson, and others, and with this behind him 
he is able to advance to conclusions valuable not only for the study 
of the present text but for certain texts in the Folio of 1623. 
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A Game at Chesse is preserved in five contemporary manuscripts 
and three Quartos. One of the manuscripts did not turn up, un- 
fortunately, till the present edition was in print. Of the four 
examined, one is, as Mr. Bald demonstrates, in the hand of the author, 
another is in part from the same hand, and the remaining two have 
been identified by Professor F. P. Wilson as the work of a scrivener, 
Ralph Crane, who was employed on such tasks by the King’s Players, 
Of Crane’s two transcripts one exhibits a peculiarity found in a 
number of First Folio texts : “in the main the stage directions are 
omitted and all the entrances are massed together at the beginning of 
each scene.” Both Professor Dover Wilson and Mr. Crompton 
Rhodes have suggested that these versions were put together from 
the actors’ parts because the prompt books were missing (as the 
allowed book for The Winter’s Tale is known to have been in 1623). 
If the stage directions were transcribed, as has been supposed, from 
the Plots, one would expect to find them massed together before 
each scene. This, in spite of some objections, seemed a likely 
theory ; and had Crane’s manuscript in this style been the only one 
to survive of The Game at Chesse, the view that The Winter’s Tale 
and other Folio versions were ‘‘ assembled ” texts would have been 
strengthened, for the allowed book of Middleton’s play had to be 
surrendered to James I and the play itself withdrawn after a sensa- 
tional run of nine days before packed houses. 

But the presence of other manuscripts of The Game of Chesse 
seems to show that here at least there was no need to resort to the 
laborious method of assembling a text from the players’ parts, 
especially as one at least of these manuscripts is probably an carlier 
transcript than that by Crane. What, then, has hitherto been 
regarded as the mark of a peculiarity in the transmission of certain 
texts may be no more than a convenient trick sometimes used by 
Crane and possibly by other transcribers in preparing a text for use 
by private hands (as was Crane’s, which is dedicated in Middleton’s 
own hand to Mr. William Hammond), or, like the Folio versions, 
merely for the general reader. The scribe would no doubt find it 
easier to gather the stage directions at the beginning of each scene 
than to interrupt the flow of transcription to include them or to attach 
them afterwards at their precise positions. It is impossible in a 
brief review to examine this important question, and fortunately 
Professor Dover Wilson has yet to deal with an “ assembled ” text 
in The Winter's Tale. 
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Mr. Bald is to be congratulated on the able discharge of his task, 
and the Cambridge Press on their production of a volume worthy of 
their reputation as scholars and printers. 

P, ALEXANDER. 


The Latin Poems of John Milton. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by WALTER MACKELLAR. (Cornell Studies in English, 
XV.) Yale University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1930. Pp. xii+382. 13s. 6d. net. 


Tuis is an extremely useful volume, which brings together a large 
quantity of information otherwise scattered in many publications. 
There is a good account of the circumstances in which each poem 
was written, a careful translation of the poems into English, and 
some 200 pp. of very full notes in elucidation of the poems. A pre- 
liminary essay on neo-Latin poetry (14 pp.) is an interesting feature. 
There has been, since the war, and the publication of Professor 
Grierson’s edition of Milton’s poems in chronological order, a 
revival of interest in Milton’s Latin poems. When they are con- 
sidered as a whole, as in this volume, one can, however, hardly avoid 
a feeling of artificiality. ‘They are very good Latin poems, no doubt, 
but in the main they are scholastic exercises. Once Milton had 
reached his full powers, he no longer wrote Latin verse. It seems, 
therefore, exaggerated to compare Milton to Ovid, and to argue that, 
as Milton was a greater poet, his Latin verse is better than Ovid’s or 
Virgil’s, as is here suggested. Before 1646, the date of his last Latin 
poem, Milton was not so great a poet as either Ovid or Virgil; nor 
could he ever have reached his real greatness in Latin. It is best to 
use his Latin poems as a treasure-house of information about him ; 
this Mr. Mackellar’s book enables one to do to the fullest extent. 


Denis SAURAT. 


Lactantius and Milton. By KaTHieeN ELLEN HARTWELL, 
Harvard U.P. 1929. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xiv-+220. 135. 6d. net. 

“THERE are too many instances of highly probable influence for one 

to be able to disregard Lactantius as one of Milton’s minor sources. 

This influence is slight and subtle, rather than obvious ; it affects 

minor points . . . but . . . Milton knew Lactantius thoroughly.” 
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Such is Miss Hartwell’s conclusion. Miss Hartwell has done her 
work only too thoroughly with great industry and intelligence. But 
this book should never have been published at all. It obviously is, 
or should have been, a dissertation for a degree ; and I feel strongly 
that responsible University opinion should protest against the 
publication of such fragmentary studies. They are so fragmentary 
that they are misleading. Miss Hartwell’s parallels between 
Lactantius and Milton could be established between Milton and many 
of the Fathers. Then why single out Lactantius ? Obviously only 
for the purpose of cutting out a small subject for a degree ; and this 
would be legitimate but for the publication of the work. For the 
reading of this book is likely to do harm, by conveying to the non- 
specialist the notion that Milton owes a great debt to Lactantius— 
a conclusion which is not even Miss Hartwell’s conclusion. What 
should have been done—what should be done still by Miss Hartwell 
—is a complete study of all the Fathers from the point of view of 
Miltonic research. In such a study, this work would appear as a 
chapter, and be put in its proper perspective ; it would also be much 
reduced, since a quantity of its matter would turn out to be common 
to many Fathers and not specially Lactantius’ own. In short, the 
method of approach to the subject seems to me wrong, and wrong 
in a manner in which much American work is wrong. Largely 
because it is premature work. 

I should be sorry to see this interpreted against Miss Hartwell. 
The fault is no more her own than many of Lactantius’ ideas are his 
own. And she gives us important information on many points. 
For instance, she brings to light again many interesting remarks made 
by Callander in his edition of the first book of Paradise Lost in 1750 
(Glasgow). Callander had pointed out that Milton’s Azazel came 
from the Book of Enoch ; and I must acknowledge “‘ a palpable hit” 
when Miss Hartwell says : ‘‘ Professor Saurat could not have known 
Callander’s work.”” My natural disappointment at having been 
anticipated is more than compensated by my pleasure at seeing the 
fact confirmed, and I suppose that the critics who objected to my 
hypothesis will now “ hide their diminished heads” before the 
authority of Callander. 

Many points of this kind are made clear by Miss Hartwell, and 
I can only conclude by expressing a hope that we shall get from her 
that much larger work on Milton and the Fathers, which is necessary 
and which she is quite competent to write. I suppose it is idle to 
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express the further wish that American University Presses would not 
publish such works as this, which a few notes in a scholarly review 
would advantageously replace. They might at least give fair 
notice that this is meant only as preliminary work done for 
examination purposes. Or else we in Europe shall soon no 
longer be able to cope with the American output ; and much valuable 
work which is being done in America will be lost to us. 


DeENis SAURAT. 


The Poems of John Donne. Edited by H. J. C. Grierson. 
London: Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford. 
1929. Pp. xii+404. 6s. net. 

Tuis edition of Donne’s poems is based upon the great Oxford 
edition in two volumes, of 1912. It contains, however, a fresh 
introduction, an interesting note on Sir John Roe, and embodies 
certain minor changes in the text and canon, suggested by the 
criticisms of Professor Belden of the University of Missouri, and 
other reviewers. 

The changes in the canon are the attribution to Donne of the 
letter To the Countesse of Huntington and the omission of the Ode : 
Of our Sense of Sinne. Before the last proofs of the 1912 edition 
were sent off, Professor Grierson came to the conclusion that the 
former poem was the work of Donne, but consideration for the 
publishers prevented a last-minute change. Professor Moore Smith 
has shown that the latter poem is by Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Apart from the correction of trivial mistakes and minor misprints, 
there seem to be only two important changes in the text, which is a 
remarkable proof of the soundness of the work done for the 1912 
edition. Professor Belden’s explanation of Il. 14-16 in the letter to 
Mr. T. W. is accepted, and the 1633 reading is therefore revived. 
In the Epithalamion made at Lincolnes Inne, \. 26, Professor Grierson 
printed in 1912: 

Sonns of those Senators wealths deep oceans 


and explained that ‘“‘ Sonns ” meant “ Suns.” 
Now he takes the reading of the 1635 edition : 


Sonnes of those Senatours, wealths deepe oceans, 


and understands “‘ Sonnes”’ in its literal sense. ‘This is surely 
correct, for, as Belden suggests, so good a Latinist as Donne would 
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certainly term the sons of senators, patricians. Moreover, this ling 
corresponds to 1. 13 in the previous stanza : 
Daughters of London, you which bee 


In the Introduction, which, together with Professor Saintsbury’s 
paragraphs in his Short History is the best thing yet written op 
Donne, Professor Grierson makes the very interesting point that 
“the exaggerated sensuality, naturalism, and cynicism” of the 
Songs and Sonets is probably due to the reaction of Donne’s full- 
blooded nature against a religious bent imposed by his upbringing 
in a very devout Catholic home. 

There are no notes in this edition, but the more important 
textual variants are given at the foot of each page, so that the reader 
can choose for himself. In Elegie XX: Loves Warre, |. 44, the 
reading of B.M. Addl. MS. 30982 : 


To wars : but stay swords, weapons armes and shot 


might have been noted, for as it stands the line is short of a foot, 
Though the letter To the Countesse of Huntington is now included 
in the canon, its first line is still marked with an asterisk in the index. 
Unless some fortunate person discover Donne’s own manuscripts, 
this text is surely final. H. J. L. Ross. 


The Drinking Academy. A Play by Tuomas Ranpo.pu. 
Cambridge [U.S.A.]: Harvard University Press. 1930. 
Pp. xxviii+64. $2.50. 


Tuts play was first printed from the unique MS. in the Huntington 
Library by Professor Hyder E. Rollins in the Publications of the 
M.L.A. of America, xxxix, pp. 837-871. Fresh interest was aroused 
in it in 1928 by an article (P.M.L.A., xliii, pp. 800-809) in which 
Mr. Cyrus L. Day of Harvard attributed it to Randolph on the ground 
that “ certain situations and characters in The Drinking Academy 
bear such marked resemblance to those in Randolph’s Aristippus 
and The Jealous Lovers that they compel us to suppose either common 
authorship or extremely servile borrowing.” Mr. Day also pointed 
out numerous striking verbal parallels between The Drinking 
Academy and Randolph’s acknowledged work. The present writer 
expressed the view that if the manuscript was, as alleged, in the hand- 
writing of its author, the play could hardly be Randolph’s, as the 
spelling ‘‘ Cupit,” the confusion between Plutus and Pluto, and some 
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other slips could hardly be assigned to so good a classic. He also 
pointed out that the borrowings from Randolph included one from 
a poem of Cleveland’s, wrongly printed as Randolph’s in the edition 
of 1640, a suspicious circumstance not easily capable of explanation 
if the play was by Randolph, but intelligible if made up by some one 
after 1640 from Randolph’s published works. We now have a 
sumptuous edition of the play boldly attributed to Thomas Randolph 
with an Introduction signed by Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum and 
Professor Hyder Rollins, in which it is argued that minute examina- 
tion proves that the MS. is in the hand of its author. 

No explanation, however, is given of the appearance of Cleve- 
land’s line, “‘ I John take Frances,” which must, in this case, be 
supposed to have been somehow suggested by this play, though, as 
Cleveland came to Cambridge first in 1627 and then not to Trinity 
College, and the date of the play arrived at is 1623 or 1626, it is not 
easy to imagine how he could have had any acquaintance with it. 

If the play, as now maintained, is in Randolph’s hand, one would 
expect to find some correspondences in the writing with the almost 
contemporary signatures of Randolph in the University and Trinity 
College admission books. The authors, however, dismiss this 
investigation very cavalierly. “‘ Hazlett gives facsimiles, from 
unspecified sources, of two signatures, which may or may not be 
genuine autographs ”’ (p. xix). 

Hazlitt’s signatures are apparently tracings of those found in the 
University records of B.A. and M.A. degrees at the dates given. 
The College, however, as I am kindly informed by Dr. Greg, has 
three signatures, with an additional formula, all in Randolph’s hand, 
in connection with the poet’s admissions as Scholar, 1624 ; Junior 
Fellow, 1629; and Senior Fellow, 1631 : 

“Thomas Randolph discipulus iuratus et admissus,” “Thomas 

Randolph iuratus et issus in socium minorem,” ‘“‘ Thomas Randolph 
luratus et admissus in socium maiorem,” 
The dates and authenticity of these signed statements are unimpeach- 
able, and even if written formally, they must have provided an 
expert like Dr. ‘l'annenbaum with some material of comparison, 
if he had made an effort to obtain facsimiles. But this great oppor- 
tunity of determining if the handwriting of the MS. of The Drinking 
Academy is indeed Randolph’s was lost. 

The editors adopt Mr. Thorn-Drury’s theory that Randolph’s 
Eclogue to Master Johnson was written in 1630 rather than 1632 
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(though to me it clearly contains an allusion to Randolph’s victorious 
rivalry with Hausted in 1632), and that Randolph was then acting as 
a schoolmaster, though why a Fellow of Trinity should take a position 
as schoolmaster in 1630 or 1632, is not shown. In the latter year 
he had had two plays acted in London and two before the King, and 
might naturally look to the theatre as his proper métier. But this 
leads to the assumption that The Drinking Academy, having been 
written in 1623-1624 before Randolph went to Cambridge (it has no 
Cambridge allusions), was revised in 1630 for his supposed scholastic 
pupils (p. xxv). The story seems to me improbable at all points. 
Is one, after all, driven to adopt Mr. Day’s second alternative, not 
common authorship with Randolph’s plays, but “ extremely servile 
borrowing’? Difficulties disappear if we can find a young man— 
an admirer of Randolph’s work—who, after 1640, with Randolph’s 
works before him (including the Cleveland poem of The Her- 
maphrodite), compiled a play in which every motif could be taken 
over from Randolph’s works and quotations from Randolph intro- 
duced as often as they occurred to the mind of the plagiarist. I 
think we can find such a young man in Robert Baron,! famous for 
his unblushing plagiarisms from Milton’s first volume of 1645. 
One little coincidence is worth noting. The MS. of The Drinking 
Academy opens with two lines of a Latin epigram on the Synod of 
Dort and an English translation of them. This has nothing to do 
with the subject of the play and no explanation is given of its appear- 
ance. But we know that Robert Baron was in specially intimate 
relation with James Howell, who included these particular two lines 
in a letter first printed in the Epistole Ho-Eliane of 1645, sect. 3, 


Pp- 54. 

In his Cyprian Academy, which is dedicated to Howell, Baron 
cribs at least one passage from a letter in this collection.2 Surely, 
then, Howell’s other letter was the source of the Dort epigram, and 
it is hardly likely to have been known to Randolph, who died in 1635. 

Baron’s ‘Eporomavynov, or The Cyprian Academy (1647), written 
when its author was only seventeen, plagiarises Randolph almost 
as freely as Milton. Thus: 


Cyp. Ac. (1647), p. 20: 
you Gods above 


Or let me dye or make her love. 


* See the accounts of him in the D.N.B. and in Notes and Queries, 11th Series, 


ix, pp. 1, ete. 
® See Notes and Queries, 11th Ser., ix, p. 206. 
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Rand. Upon a very deformed Gentlewoman, Hazlitt, p. 617 : 
Or make her dumb, or strike me blind. 
C.A. p. 36: ; ah ; 
Her lyrick ayres intic’t the ravish’d quire 
Of birds to come, which (being come) admire 


Rand. Upon a very deformed Gentlewoman, Hazlitt, p. 618 : 


Her airs entic’d the gentle quire 
Of birds to come who all admire. 
C.A. p. 49: 
I’ve oft heard willow-wearing Crites say . . . 
That Venus was a Planet, no fixt Star . . . (printed “Sarr ”’) 
Twice in a minute she will wax and wane. 


Rand. Amyntas, p. 273 : 
I serve a mistress here 


Fit to have made a planet : she’ll wax and wane 
Twice in a minute. 


C.A. p.§: 
so addicted to erudition and literature that he used his cradle like a 
Library, making books his nugaments . . . he lisp’d meeter. 


Richard West, Dedicatory poem to Randolph’s Poems, p. 523 : 


He lisp’d wit worthy the press, as if that he 
Had us’d his cradle as a library 
. . » books were his toys. 
CA, p. 6: 
nor could the plotting pate of any nice opponent weave such an 
obscure Gordian knot, but he could easily untie it, as if he had had 
a window into its Authors brain and beheld its subtle fouldings. 


R. West, ibid. p. 518 : 
Though plodding pates much time and oil had spent 
In beating out an obscure argument, 
He could untie, not break, the subtlest knot 
Their puzzling art could weave : nay, he had got 
The trick on’t so, as if that he had been 
Within each brain, and the nice folding seen. 


CA. p. 4: 
The Rocks did Eccho forth his name, and none, 
Of their dull clifts but did repeat that tone. 
Orpheus did string his harp with nimble hand, 
To sound his praise,—Silvanus did command 
Mirtles to dance, the pines their roots forgoe, 
The Holmes and branching Elmes did caper too, 
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Sweet firre-trees friskt, and sublime Cedars ran, 
Joves tall Oake .. . 

Joyn’d in a Galliard with that lofty tree 

Whose courtly boughs the meed of valour be. 


Randolph, A Song, Hazlitt, p. 587: 
Music, thou queen of souls, get up and string 
Thy pow’rful lute and some sad requiem sing, 
Till rocks requite thy echo with a groan 
And the dull clifts repeat the duller tone. 
Then on a sudden with a nimble hand 
Run gently o’er the chords and so command 
The pine to dance, the oak his roots forgo, 
The holm and aged elm to foot it too. 
Myrtles shall caper, lofty cedars run 
And call the courtly palm to make up one. 


C.A. p. 21: 

What sad disterous [disasterous ?] torches Hymens light [ = Hymen lights] 
At every nuptiall ? what unfortunate hands 

Sincke in the circle of the wedding ring, 

Nought breed in bridal sheets, but pinching feares 

Jarres, discontents, suspitions, jelousies . . . 

If kinder Hymen prove propitious 

And vexe thee not with these ; a barren wombe, 

A curse as cruell, may annoy thee still, 

Or else abortive births thy joy may kill. 


Rand. Amyntas, p. 275 : 
What unauspicious torches Hymen lights 
At every wedding : what unfortunate hands 
Link in the wedding ring? Nothing but fears 
Jars, discontents, suspicions, jealousies 
These many years meet in the bridal sheets ; 
Or if all these be missing, yet a barrenness, 
A curse as cruel, or abortive births 
Are all the blessings crown the genial bed. 


Nor are Baron’s thefts seen only in The Cyprian Academy. 


Pocula (1650), p. 96 : 
The Spring perfum’d with fragrancy 
I th’ Violets of her veines I spie ; 
To evidence tis Summer Time 
Her Lips bear Cherries in their prime ; 
Wish I Autum? Lo, all the Year 
On her Cheek hangs a Katherine Pear ; 
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And Apples on her Breast be set 

‘ If I desire a Winters Day 

Warm Snow upon her hands doth lay, 
But Ah ! (which most I grieve to tell) 
He also in her Heart doth dwell. 


= 
Randolph, A Pastoral Courtship, Hazlitt, p. 613 : 


Thou art my all: my spring remains 
In the fair violets of thy veins ; 

And that you are my summer’s day 
Ripe cherries in thy lips display 

And when for autumn I would seek 
Tis in the apples of thy cheek. 

But that which only moves my smart 
Is to see winter in thy heart. 


Baron’s A Rapture (Pocula, pp. 56-68) follows the above poem of 
Randolph’s very closely. 

Baron undoubtedly had Randolph’s works at his finger-ends. 
Among them he found Cleveland’s poem with its “I John take 
Frances.” He was a plagiarist of Howell’s Epistole , and there 
he could have found the epigram on the Synod of Dort. He was 
undoubtedly clever and versatile, and his last work Mirza shows a 
great growth of solid power. He had a turn for the dramatic form 
from the beginning, and was capable of a humorous speech such as 
the following rustic account of love which might well have come from 
The Drinking Academy : ‘‘ In good sooth, I know not how to devine 
(= define) it, or give an extract [exact] deminution [definition] of it, 
but as I deceive [perceive], its very nocent [potent] and almost 
omninocent [omnipotent], where it gits the upper hand.” 

The Drinking Academy, if it had been Randolph’s, would here and 
there have shown the rollicking exuberance of his nature, and one 
would have felt “‘ this is the real man.” As it is, it is a rather cold 
collection of Randolphisms, and the explanation that each phrase— 
“ curvets capriols of nonsense,” for example—when afterwards used 
by Randolph, was coldly taken from this work of his schooldays does 
not carry conviction. 

The Drinking Academy was not a source of Randolph’s authentic 
plays, but a bye-product. 

The language in which it is written seems to show traces of a date 
later than Randolph’s, The use of the word “ vapour,” for example, 
in the sense “ strut, swagger”; ‘“‘O how I shall vapor on the 

31 
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exchange with a sworde and a hat and feather ” (1. 649), is not found 
in the O.E.D. before 1652; the word “ squeaker ” (1. 103) not 
before 1641. 

The editors note the false rimes of The Drinking Academy, such 
as “‘ come : throne,” “ pain : same,” “ car’d [= carried] : inter’d,” 
“place: hearse.” These are not claimed as characteristic of 
Randolph, but are explained as due to “ youthful work ” (p. xx), 
But such false rimes are very noticeable in Baron: C.A. p. 21: 
“blame: come”; Pocula, Ded. “‘ boast: forc’t”; Az, “ heate: 
subvert”; A3°, “forth: both”; A4’, “scorne: ture”; 
“seat: pyramede”; p. 4, “them: come”; p. 6, “ wretches: 
scratches”; p. 7, “horns: storms”; p. 15, “‘ uprise: trees”; 
“come: worm”; p. 16, “held: fil’d (fill’d)”; p. 18, “ sense: 
prince”; p. 58, “ begun: throne”; p. 86, “ birth: breath”; 
Mirza, p. 25,“ spite: tide.” 

Randolph frequently refers to the gold-bearing rivers, Tagus and 
Pactolus. The Drinking Academy, 1. 42, has “‘ Harmus and Pactolus.” 
And Baron thinks of more than the two gold-bearing rivers : “ the 
yellow streames | Of Tagus Isberus and Pactobus,” and Apologie, 
p- 8: “‘ Tagus and his golden-sanded Brothers.” 

The word “ vie ”’ is quoted as equally a favourite with Randolph 
and the author of The Drinking Academy. But it is also a favourite 
with Baron: Pocula, 1650, p. 83, “ vie ardours”’; p. 99, “ whose 
Love to you shall Time out-vie”; Mirza, p. 7, “ vie lustre”; 
Pp. 145, “ outvie my favour.” 

Little is known of Baron’s life, except that he was the son of a 
mayor of Norwich and was admitted in 1645 to Caius College, 
Cambridge and in 1646 to Gray’s Inn. It was “‘ from my Chamber 
at Grayes Inne” that he issued The Cyprian Academy in 1547; 
and we may suppose that being asked, about 1647 or 1648, to write a 
play for young lawyers (whether or not circumstances would allow 
of its being played) he proceeded to do so by ransacking Ran- 
dolph’s works. 

If the play was written by a law-student to amuse other such 
students, we are prepared for Knowlittle’s statement that he was 
going to gamble that evening and would like ‘‘ 2 bags of a 1000 
pounds a peace ” to meet him “ at the temple.” ! 

The reasons I have given will, I think, suffice to show that The 


? The editors have the str remark (p, 38): “‘ As Knowell, a Jew, is talking, 
Randolph may have hed in min’ s a Jewish temple or synagogue.’ The speaker is 
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Drinking Academy is more probably the work of Robert Baron than 


of Thomas Randolph. G. C. Moore Situ 


Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in England: 1476- 
1622. By Matruias A. SHAABER. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1929. Pp. xi+368. 
175. net. 

Tue news pamphlets printed before the Civil War have as a whole 

been neglected by scholars, though some excellent work has been 

done in particular kinds, such as Professor Wallace Notestein’s 
study of the Witch Pamphlets, or Professor Aydelotte’s Elizabethan 

Rogues and Vagabonds, In this volume Mr. Shaaber has attempted 

a wide survey of the material, and he has obviously devoted much 

labour to the collection of many examples of various kinds of news 

pamphlet, which he discusses in categories—official news, news 
published under partisan auspices, popular news, and so forth. 

This method is not entirely satisfactory, because by neglecting 

chronology the impression is created that the Elizabethan public 

was well supplied with news, or, in Mr. Shaaber’s own words, that 
All in all, the journalists of these early times, in their own quaint way, 

and within the limits beyond which they dared not trespass, “ covered ” 

the news happening around about them with a fair degree of thoroughness. 

This is an entirely false conclusion, which can easily be tested by 

taking a list of the news pamphlets published in any period of five 

years and laying it alongside a record of the events—Stow’s Annals, 
for instance, or Camden’s Elizabeth. It is at once obvious not only 

that there was no serious attempt to cover the news, but that only a 

very small proportion of news of any kind was ever printed. Nor 


Knowlittle, thrift, son of a usurer, Worldly, I am doubtful if the text 
means that Worldly was literally a Jew: but I suppose, if he had been, his son 
would have been ones Sey to confuse the words “ temple ”’ and “ syna- 
gogue,” or to consider ei! building as suitable for gambling. Harington writes 
of a Protestant merchant (Epig., iii, 16): ‘‘ Was ever lew of Ita, or of Millain, 
Then this most damned Iew, more Iewish villain?’’ (Perhaps Il. 233-240 of this 
play, where the word “‘close-stool” is substituted for ‘‘ privy’ as more delicate, 
were suggested by Harington’s story in the Metamorphosis of Ajax of the 
iene at court who, having to announce to her lady a visitor, Mr Jaques 
ingfield, called him for modesty ‘‘ Mr. Privy Wingfield.” 

* Thad occasion some time ago to examine the news pamphlets for 1591-94. 
In these four years 49 prose pamphlets were entered concerned with the war in 
France, and 30 with other kinds of news—7g in all, or an average of one in three 
weeks. The details are set out in my Elizabethan Journal, p. 409, and the Library, 
viii, p. 273. With a few exceptions these pamphlets are concerned solely with 
one event. 
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need the Elizabethan journalist be patronised as “‘ quaint ” in ap 
age that tolerates the snappy headlines of the cheaper daily papers, 

Mr. Shaaber’s book suffers also from a lack of chronological 
perspective, as if he regarded the whole period of nearly a century and 
a half as a unity; in one subsection labelled ‘“ Partisan Political 
News,” illustrations are drawn successively from publications of 
1612, 1621, 1600, 1488, 1622, 1555, 1583, 1620, 1611. Mr. Shaaber 
has, in fact, attempted to cover too much. In the subsection on 
“Witch Pamphlets ” (pp. 156-159) he mentions only eight pamph- 
lets, apart from the Darrell case, and gives no reference at all to the 
very considerable labours of modern scholars. Nor, if he has done 
justice to himself in the “‘ List of Books consulted,” would he appear 
to have equipped himself completely for this study ; the list of books 
apparently not consulted includes Chamberlain’s letters, Birch’s 
Memoirs (which has some interesting information on the Earl of 
Essex’s efforts at pamphleteering), Winwood’s Memorials, Camden's 
Elizabeth, the works of Strype, Greene and Jonson, not to mention 
such modern writers as Notestein, Aydelotte, Cheyney, or Pierce, 
The news pamphlets cannot be satisfactorily considered apart 
from contemporary events, and any study which attempts to cover 
a longer period than twenty years in one volume must be superficial. 

All the same, students who have not realised the importance of 
the early pamphlet literature may well be grateful to Mr. Shaaber 
for bringing to their notice so many exciting titles which they will 
surely be compelled to read ; and then, as likely as not, they will 
come on some gem of English prose ; for much of the best prose of 
the sixteenth century is tucked away in pamphlets which have never 
been reprinted and are quite unknown except to a very few specialists. 
Elizabethan reporters, though gullible, were most acute observers 
and had nothing to learn from posterity of the art of telling a good tale 
cleanly. 

G. B. Harrison, 


Die Familie im Puritanismus. By Levin L. ScHUckING. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 1929. Pp. xii+220. 10 mk. 


IN his foreword to this volume of studies in literature and the family 
in England during the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, Professor Schiicking points out the ambiguity of the term 
“ Puritanism.” For a considerable period after the accession of 
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Elizabeth it was a strong current in the English Church, its purpose 
being to reform the liturgy by a far-reaching elimination from 
divine worship of the remnants of Romish practice, together with 
the abolition or transformation of the prevailing ecclesiastical 
constitution. As the movement spread, however, it lost its original 
uniformity of character and programme, so that the term “ Puritan ” 
soon included groups of diverse kinds. The student of religious 
problems in the seventeenth century finds himself compelled to 
discard the word in favour of those which designate the different 
sects, such as Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist and, later, 
Quaker. 

There is, however, an aspect of the Puritan movement which has 
caused the term “ Puritan ” to be synonymous with the modern 
“ kill-joy,” and this attitude to life found expression in the develop- 
ment of English civilisation, for it was based on a type of piety which 
was specifically English and led, in practice, to the outstanding 
importance of the family in the religious sphere. Each family was 
a cell within the religious hive, and religion was inseparable from the 
most insignificant action in the daily round. This “ family theo- 
cracy ” was as congenial to the Church of England as to the various 
dissenting sects, and therefore Professor Schiicking uses the term 
“ Puritan ” in its widest sense. He has set himself the task of explain- 
ing the way of living of that ethico-religious community—its views 
on love and marriage, the relations of parents and children—which 
has been more important than any other for the peculiar intellectual 
development of the English. In addition, he traces those threads 
of the Puritan movement, in so far as the life of the family is con- 
cerned, which go back to the obscure period of transition prior to 
the Reformation. His book is both an attempt to elucidate an 
aspect of our national psychology which has always puzzled the 
foreigner, and to re-examine, in the light of his conclusions, impor- 
tant works of literature such as Paradise Lost, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Robinson Crusoe and the novels of Richardson. 

In accordance with his avowal of faith, Professor Schiicking is 
interested in and emphasises the ethical aspect. Literary history, 
he declares, is unthinkable without the foundation provided by the 
development of manners and morals, since the art of man is only 
intelligible when we have learned to understand man himself. This 
is a wise doctrine that has many adherents in Germany, and it has 
led Professor Schiicking to his study of the literary and sociological 
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significance of the family and the family group. His book concludes 
with a glance at the importance of the family both as a motive ip 
literature and as part of the reading community. In the latter 
capacity, its influence on the writers of the eighteenth century raises 
the pregnant question of the extent to which the creative artist jg 
swayed by the nature and composition of his public. 


WILLIAM Ross. 


The Castle of Otranto. By Horace Warpote. Edited, with an 
Introductory Essay and Notes, by OswaLD DouGuty. London: 
The Scholartis Press. 1929. 8}in. Pp. Ixxx+ur11. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Horace WALpoOLE recoiled shyly from admitting himself author of a 
“‘ Gothic ” romance long after the tiny-craft and toy Gothic of his 
castle at Strawberry Hill had passed from a hobby, or an exhibit for 
ladies who came down in their coaches, into a dilettante article of 
faith. But the story met with acceptance, even so far, Gray records 
ambiguously, as to make “‘ some of us cry a little, and all in general 
afraid to go to bed o’nights.” In less than four months a second 
edition appeared, in which secrecy was abandoned for a new preface 
justifying the author’s intention and method, his desire to “‘ blend 
the two kinds of Romance,” the ancient and the modern, the artificial 
and the natural, chiefly by removing his actors from the mechanical 
plane to a region of normal responsiveness. And it is of more than 
relevant interest to find the aristocratic and fastidious author carried 
from a defence of the low humour of the domestics in his story into 
an irrelevant eulogy of Shakespeare, whom he cites as his model for 
“these touches.” The Castle of Otranto had taken its place for 
Walpole with the castle at Strawberry Hill. 

If, however, on these grounds the author asks to be judged, he 
fails to pass his test. The fantasy is meagre and unpoetical, the 
action and dialogue wire-drawn, the simplicity of the domestics, 
despite his anticipation, far from “‘ almost tending to excite smiles.” 
The movement of the story is stagey—it was in fact adapted for the 
theatre—and Walpole’s interest in the past is inartistic and tasteless. 
Nevertheless his pasteboard medizval castle and his romance were, 
despite his obliging readiness to smile at them on occasion, the nearest 
approaches to an intimate seriousness of confession ever drawn from 
the splenetic recluse of Strawberry Hill. In these, as he put it 
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to Madame du Deffand: “ J’ai laissé courir mon imagination ; les 
visions et les passions m’échauffaient.” If in these he failed to be 
the artist he was in his correspondence, he showed the originality 
that was in him, and set a pattern for the tale of mystery and terror 
for those others, who followed, with greater gifts of poetry and 
imagination than any he possessed. 

Mr. Oswald Doughty has written a lengthy introduction for this 
pleasant and well-printed edition of Walpole’s romance, in which his 
purpose is a biographical sketch of the author, rather than a critical 
estimate of the book ; nor does he attempt to trace its influence upon 
other writers of ghostly fantasies. His restraint is justified; for 
that influence, important and widespread, has often been noted in 
general works, and was recently elaborated in Mr. Montagu 
Summers’s edition of The Castle of Otranto and the Mysterious Mother 
(1924). The introduction is, moreover, to be commended as a close 
and sensitive study of the virtues and limitations of Walpole as a man 

The text here printed is that of the first edition, occasionally 
corrected by the second ; but a confusing and irritating compromise 
between earlier and modern typographical practice has been adopted. 
Capitals and italics are pruned away, inverted commas have been 
introduced into the dialogue, exclamation marks have been liberally 
added, semicolons are sometimes substituted for the colons of the 
original, and a further supply of commas is provided. On the other 
hand the spelling of the period is retained, the generous display of 
dashes is little modified, the long paragraphs have not been broken 
up, and the punctuation, as a whole, is of a hybrid character. The 
result is a page which for the reader of modern printing bears an 
unfamiliar face, as equally for the student of eighteenth-century 
books a strange appearance ; and textually no demand is satisfied. 
For the general reader sound modernisation is surely the better way ? 
If, however, any textual pretensions are made, should not a studied 
reconstruction from the sources, or a faithful reprint of one text 


be attempted ? HaroLp WILLIAMS. 


English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases: A Historical 
Dictionary. By G. L. Apperson. London: J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd. 1929. Pp.x+ 721. 315. 6d. net. 

A work like this, to the compilation of which the editor has devoted 

nine years’ work, can scarcely be tested fully by occasional references 
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such as we have made during six weeks to its columns. It is a 
least evident that the compiler has ranged very widely, and collected 
very diligently a mass of material which he has arranged on a sensible 
system of reference that presents, after brief acquaintance, little 
difficulty to the user. At first glance one is flattered at the apparent 
fertility of Englishmen in the making of wise saws : closer inspection 
of Mr. Apperson’s researches shows that many popular sayings are 
derived from foreign or classical sources—at least, that the English 
phrases cannot claim complete originality. Most dictionaries will 
suggest that “‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ”’ is Sterne’s: 
Mr. Apperson takes it back, beyond George Herbert in the century 
previous to Sterne’s, to a French phrase fifty years earlier than 
Herbert. Quite possibly the proverb is older still ; but record is 
wanting. One can hardly think “to take the bull by the horns” 
was originated in 1816, or “a bull in a china-shop ” new in 1850, 
the first dates assigned to them. The large number of popular 
comparisons for degrees of intoxication establishes for the student 
of manners the long pedigree of the national attitude towards an 
amiable failing, and the native picturesqueness in glossing it over. 
Amongst allied proverbial phrases we do not find “ to think (no) 
small beer of . . .,” though the figurative use of “‘ small beer” is 
as old as Othello (11, i, 161). Nor do we find “ the hand that rocks 
the cradle.” But we do at length discover the meaning of “ toco 
for yam ”—a phrase that thousands have heard sung by Yum-Yum 
in the Mikado without (presumably) understanding it. Mr. Apper- 
son might incorporate the reference. His dictionary fills a gap, i 

intrinsically interesting to students of language, social history and 


psychology, and is not likely to be displaced. F. Sipcwick. 


A Short Catalogue of Books Printed in England and 
English Books Printed Abroad before 1641 in the 
Library of Wadham College, Oxford. Compiled by H.A. 
Wueeter. 1918. With a Biographical Introduction by J. C. 
Soume. Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. Pp. xv +102. 

It is good that this valuable piece of work has at last got into print. 

Henry Arthur Wheeler, by whom it was compiled in the year before 

his early death at the age of thirty-one, was a man of whom much 

more would probably have been heard if he had achieved the normal 
span of life, as will be apparent to all readers of Mr. Squire’s 
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admirable biographical introduction to this volume. On its com- 
pletion the Catalogue was offered to the Bibliographical Society, 
and it was, I believe, accepted for publication, though the peculiar 
difficulties of the time (1918-19) made it impossible to proceed with 
it at once, and after its compiler’s death the fact that no one was 
available to see it through the press caused further delay and 
eventually led to nothing being done. I can hardly think that the 
Society would have rejected it on the ground of its interest being 
too “ local,” as Mr. Squire says, and can only suppose that there 
must have been some misunderstanding, though the Society cer- 
tainly did decide a little later against printing any more separate 
catalogues of libraries in view of the fact that these would be to a 
great extent superseded by the general Short-Title Catalogue of 
English Books to 1640, which was then in preparation. 

The collection of books here dealt with is an interesting one and 
contains a number of rarities, though there is nothing in it, I think, 
sensational or quite of first-rate importance. As befits a college 
library, the books are for the most part theological or in one way or 
another “ learned,” and poetry and the drama, and popular literature 
in general, are only present, as it were, by accident. There are, 
however, a few play-quartos and an interesting volume of John 
Skelton, and there are several books of which not more than one other 
copy is recorded in the S.7.C. as being in England. The volume 
seems to have been very carefully seen through the press, though had 
he been alive the compiler might perhaps have cleared up one or 
two uncertainties in the identification of editions. I have only 
noticed one misprint, the rather unfortunate date of 1540, instead of 
1590, for the first edition of The Faerie Queene. 

In his Introduction Mr. Squire prints a letter written in the last 
year of Wheeler’s life, from which it appears that he greatly desired, 
but could not afford to purchase, a book of mine. Would that I had 
known, for he certainly should have had it! It was precisely for 
the few enthusiasts like himself that it was compiled. 


R. B. McKerrow. 


The Orkney Norn. By HucH Marwick. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. lii+-232. 218. net. 


To many people nowadays the term “ Norn” may sound quaint 


and unfamiliar as a designation for the dialect spoken in Orkney, but 
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its currency right down the centuries is thoroughly authenticated by 
both documentary evidence and oral tradition. The origin of the 
name is the Old Norse norrena, which was used to distinguish the 
language of Norway and its colonies from the other branch of the old 
northern tongue, the E. Scandinavian language spoken in Denmark 
and Sweden. These colonies, in Iceland, Faroe, Orkney and 
Shetland, date from the beginning of the ninth century. The history 
of Orkney, for three hundred years, is preserved for us in the Ork- 
neyinga Saga, which was, however, most probably not compiled 
in the Orkneys but in Iceland. 

Early examples of the Orkney Norn are, unfortunately, scanty in 
the extreme. Probably the earliest are the Runic inscriptions on the 
walls of the chamber-tomb at Maeshowe. It has been doubted 
whether these inscriptions are of native origin, but Dr. Marwick 
thinks it highly probable that they were inscribed by Orkneymen. 
In the early fourteenth century the line of Norse earls was succeeded 
by the Angus line ; the language of the new aristocracy was Gaelic, 
but the influence of Lowland Scots, which was ultimately to send 
the native Norn underground, was not strong until the arrival, in 
1420, of the Scottish bishop Thomas Tulloch as Commissioner in 
Charge of the Orkneys. His accession coincides almost exactly 
with the date of the last extant document written in Norse, for he 
naturally used Scottish notaries. “‘ Hence,” says Mr. Marwick, 
“ the pledging of the isles to Scotland in 1468 merely accelerated a 
process that had been going on for almost a century previously, 
. « «, the hands of the clock moved inexorably on, until by the middle 
of the following century what was left of the O.N. laws and institu- 
tions was little more than a shadow.” 

The Shetland Norn was investigated by Dr. Jakobson, who 
published his results in 1897 and 1908-21. He showed that 
there were points of difference between it and the Norn of Orkney. 
At this point Dr. Marwick takes up his investigations. He has 
spared no pains to achieve his great task ; he has catechised hundreds 
of Orkneymen and, for twenty years, has lived amongst them and 
fished with them. No one could charge him with being a cloistered 
philologist. He has succeeded in compiling a Glossary of the 
Orkney Norn which runs to 230 pages. His Introduction gives an 
account of the idioms, proverbs and games which he has met with 
and which date from O.N. times. Particularly interesting are the 
old rhymes which he has collected and the folk-tales which he quotes 
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in the glossary to illustrate the usage of words (e.g. sub Tara gott ; 
handsel). Dr. Marwick’s reward is to know that he has preserved 
for us, by his unselfish labour, the surviving examples of a language 
which is swiftly and irrevocably passing out of use. 


G. N. GARMONSWAY. 


Handbuch der Englandkunde (Parts Iand II). M. Duts- 
TeRweG, Frankfurt am Main. Pp. xv+348, and xii+368. 
M. 10 and 11.60. 


TuesE are the first two volumes of a series of Handbiicher der Aus- 
landskunde, which constitute an attempt to appraise and make 
available to the general public the life and culture of other nations. 
Though the purpose of the editors is to emphasise the unity of world 
culture at its highest levels, they are deliberately avoiding any attempt 
to establish a final synthesis. Their scheme is to depict in each 
volume, by means of a series of independent articles by individual 
experts, the various aspects of national culture. The first volume 
contains nine sections, those which will be of most interest to the 
readers of this Review being the three which deal respectively with 
Language and National Character, the Novel, and the Lyric. There 
are further articles on the Legal System, Philosophy and Science, 
Art, Social Life, and Political Development. Music, the Drama, 
and the English spirit as reflected in contemporary literature are 
discussed in the second volume, the foreign point of view throwing 
fresh light on the various aspects of Anglo-Saxon culture. All the 
contributors have endeavoured to preserve historical perspective, 
and their treatment is no less stimulating than scholarly. 


W. R. 


Reference Books. A Classified and Annotated Guide to the 
Principal Works of Reference. Compiled by JoHn MINTO, 
M.A. (Aberdeen), Librarian of the Signet Library, Edinburgh. 
London: The Library Association, 26-27 Bedford Square, 
W.C.1, 1929. Pp. viiit+356. 


Tae Librarian of the Signet Library has performed a very useful 
task in compiling this bibliography of Reference Books, and all 
students of English should know of its existence, though it is, no 
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doubt, a book which is on the whole of more use in the Library 
than on the shelves of the individual scholar. 

The work is both careful and comprehensive, though in a future 
edition space might perhaps be found for a few additional notes, 
For example, in dealing with the Dictionary of National Biography 
it would surely have been worth while to mention that the original 
sixty-six volumes, including the first supplement, were later issued 
in twenty-two, and in the entry of the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
1853-66, it might have been pointed out that the first eight volumes 
of this originally appeared with the title of ‘‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle.” The name was then altered to avoid clashing with 
a new issue of the older Biographie Universelle which was in progress 
simultaneously, cancel title-pages for vols I-VIII being issued with 
the date 1855 (though vols. IX and X are dated 1854). Ignorance 
of this change of title has sometimes caused confusion between the 
two great French biographical dictionaries, which are quite different 
works. 

I wonder how the compiler of this volume would define a Reference 
Book, for I am not quite sure how it comes about that the Review 
of English Studies has less claim to inclusion here than the Modern 
Language Review, Anglia, or Notes and Queries. But I have seena 
book of reference described as one that is not meant to be read; 
so perhaps it would be impolitic to complain. R. B. McK 


A Short History of the Brontés. By K. A. R. Sucve. 
Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
1929. Pp. viiit121. 45. 6d. net. 


Tuis unpretending volume does not claim to have any new facts or 
new theories to present, but it does admirably what it sets out to do. 
It gives a clear and straightforward account of the life and work of the 
Brontés ; it is sympathetic, yet avoids the excessive enthusiasm 
which has led, in some cases, to fanciful tales and inventions con- 
cerning them “ that have neither evidence nor probability.” The 
problems that necessarily arise (or that have been raised by others) 
are stated with a fairness and a sense of the value of evidence not 
always found in such discussions, and the conclusions arrived at 


* The actual mo in title seems to have been made during the course of 
printing vol. IX, like the earlier volumes, has the word “  Oniverselle ” in 


tes Se do A note concerning the change of title will be found at 
the beginning of vol. X. 
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(where conclusion is possible) carry conviction. A short account of 
the Bronté Museum at Haworth Parsonage is added, and the book is 
illustrated with photographs of that and a reproduction of Branwell’s 
portrait of his sisters. Altogether a most attractive volume, to be 
recommended alike to those who are already lovers of the Brontés, 
and to those who have still to be introduced to them. 

One misprint only has been noted, but that, unfortunately, 
occurs in Emily Bronté’s last poem—auniverse for universes on p. 69. 


H. WINIFRED HUSBANDS. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy. By H. J.C. Grierson. Pp. 159. 
The Structure of the Novel. By Epwin Muir. Pp. 151. 


Phases of English Poetry. By Hersert Reap. Pp. 158. Nos. 5, 6, 
7 of the Hogarth Lectures. 1928. The Hogarth Press. 


The Hogarth Press’s reputation for unusually interesting books is a steadily 
growing one. ‘The series to which these three volumes belong is, almost inevitably, 
of unequal merit, but it includes some genuinely original work, and fully justifies 
the publishers’ claim that its volumes “‘ are not merely handbooks for the crammers 
and crammed.” 

Prof. Grierson and Mr. Read treat of subjects very nearly akin, but their 
approach is from entirely different angles. Lyrical Poetry from Blake to 2 
deals with its subject on traditional lines from the historical point of view. It 
is full of sound observations, but suffers somewhat from the usual drawbacks of a 
book which was originally put together in the shape of a course of lectures. 

Mr. Read considers poetry from a wholly individual point of view, that of the 
modern poet, and he therefore deals only with such poetry as has for him “ the air 
of present reality.”” His book is excellent of its kind, abounding in new presenta- 
tions of familiar truths which compel instant acceptance from the reader and at the 
same time provoke fresh thought along new lines. Mr. Read has the gift of lucid 
exposition, and a flair for happy illustration ; his lectures are what lectures should 
be, a refreshment and a stimulus to thought. In particular, his sympathetic 

resentation of the modern poet and his aims and difficulties calls for mention. 
ew critics who are able to write in a detached way on this theme have the patience 
or the desire to take it seriously, as he does. 

_ Mr. Muir also approaches his subject in an original way, and has illuminati 
things to say. His that in the character-novel the idea of geographica 
space is of the greatest, the idea of time of but the smallest apparent importance 
(time being, as it were, inexhaustible) ; while in the dramatic novel the idea of 
space is vague or narrow, but time, as recorded in the development of the pro- 
tagonists themselves, is all-important, seems to be a valid one, Mr. Muir postu- 
lates that in order to achieve artistic success a novel must contain two elements, a 
universal and a particular, between which a balance must be maintained - 
out. According to his ion, time in the character-novel is the undefined and 


universal nd against which the particular element of the characters is 
shown ; =i dak Cailecly with epece in the Srematic novel. Mr. Muir then treats 
of a third kind of novel which he calls the chronicle novel, and exemplifies by 
War and Peace, In this type, he says, and time as conceived in the develop- 
ment of the characters, are of equal apparent importance ; the universal is 
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represented by the uncontrollable element of chronological (as distinct from 
psychological) time, and the ineluctable processes of change. The theory jg 
resented with much force and clearness up to this point; but in writing of what 
names the “ period novel,” Mr. Muir seems to fail to differentiate between 
what may be called “ period-period ” work and such novels as deal with a period 
of time through which the author actually lived, and which therefore had for him 
the universality of the present. There is some doubt, indeed, as to whether the 
permanent imaginative truth of, e.g. the Clayhanger trilogy or the Forsyte Saga, as 
contrasted with that of Sons and Lovers, is achieved, as is here stated, in disregard 
of the author’s aim. Mr. Muir has no liking for the period novel, and in writing 
that “ It does not see life with the universalising imagination, but with the busy, 
informing eye aided by the theorising intelligence,” he is making a stricture 
which applies only to second-rate work, and which is therefore not a valid criticism 

of those works which he by definition classes as period novels. 

L. F. 


John Hamilton Reynolds: Poetry and Prose. (The Oxford Mis- 
cellany.) 1928. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 196. 35. 6d. net. 


The most valuable part of this volume is the interesting and adequate bio- 
graphical essay, by George L. Marsh, in which are printed, for the first time fully, 
seven letters, written by Reynolds to Edward Moxon and R. Monckton Milnes, 
which deal with the publication of Keats’s letters to Reynolds, and which are now 
in the possession of the Marquess of Crewe. Reynolds’s work, however, as seen 
in this selection ftom the best of his verse and prose, hardly justifies the editor's 
hope that this reprint will “ rescue him from undeserved neglect.” ‘The “ ante- 
natal ” Peter Bell remains with its preface a good parody, but, like all out of date 
ep verse, most of this clever solicitor-journalist’s work, serious or satiric, 
has lost its taste. Indeed, one cannot refrain from summing it up in a line from 
- of the sonnets which are, according to the editor, to be placed with Reynolds's 

t poetry 

** And I am now become most strangely tame.” 


Mr. Marsh certainly succeeds in interesting his reader in the vicissitudes of 

Reynolds's career of unfulfilled promise. But, even though, as his editor remarks, 

’s prose and verse have some value as reflecting the movements of his time, 

one must hold to the opinion that it is only as the generous friend of Keats that he 
has any real claim to be remembered. . is 


A Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales. JONATHAN NIELD, 
1929. London: Elkin Mathews & Marrot. Pp. xxvi, (2), 436 
30s. net. 


Tuis is the fifth edition of Mr. Nield’s most useful guide, and it has been not merely 
enlarged but carefully revised and much of it rewritten. Every reader will probably 
protest against certain omissions and inclusions, which, like the asterisks denoting 
merit, start some very pretty quarrels. Mr. Nield might fairly retort that 
these are questions of taste, and that he has left blank for the reader’s supple- 
ome | notes. His own descriptive notes are usually helpful, though on p. 262, 
jo 's aoe | — oe be ted with The Knife and the Naked —~ - 
Spnepess ¢ ‘annering and some others are hardly adequate. But 
book is on the whole admirable in its plan and inclusiveness, and there is much 
good sense in the Introduction. 


E. C. B. 
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The British Museum Quarterly. London: published by [Humphrey 


Milford, Oxford University Press, for] the Trustees. Vol. III, 
Nos. 1-4. Price 2s. each. 


The articles of most interest to readers of R.E.S. in this volume will perhaps 
be the only known copy of the second issue (c. 1610) of Norden’s Map of Surrey, 
of which an excellent reproduction is given, a notice of three very scarce seventeenth- 
cen' tracts in naval history, concerning sea-fights on June 19, 1616, May 25, 
1600 and February 21, 1603 ; autograph manuscripts of Carlyle’s Past and Present 
and of Mill’s Logic ; and an important MS. of a poem on “‘ Mum and Sothsegger.” 
This consists of 1748 lines of alliterative verse dating from the first half of the 
fifteenth century and containing forms characteristic of the South-West Midland 
dialect. The poem appears to be part of a continuation of Richard the Redeles, and 
explains an entry in John Bale’s Index Scriptorum which was identified by Henry 
Bradley in 1906 as referring to the latter poem. A page of the MS. is reproduced. 
The volume contains 60 pages of illustrations of remarkable excellence. 


Collected Essays, Papers, etc., of Robert Bridges. IV. A critical 
Introduction to Keats. Oxford University Press, London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1929. Pp. 104. 2s. 6d. net. 

In this instalment of his Collected Essays Dr. Bridges uses three new symbols 
to represent respectively the vowel sounds in “‘ bed,” ‘‘ how” and “‘ oh,”” making, in 
all, twelve. The text is beginning to look slightly worrying, and suggestive of 
some of the more fantastic of the newer types, but it remains perfectly readable, 
at least to any one who has developed a lenient eye for spellings by a familiarity 
with early texts, It does not seem to be omnleinnt why, on p. 99, “‘ thoughtless ” 
is given an apostrophe in place of the g, while “ thought ” has none, but this is perhaps 
due to inadvertence. ‘The essay itself is well known as the introduction to the 
“ Muses’ Library ” Keats and needs no discussion here. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


Romanticism and Regionalism. CAMILLO PeLtizz1. (Annual Italian 
Lecture of the British Academy.) Humphrey Milford, O.U,P. 
1929. Pp. 46. 2s. net. 


The B.B.C.’s Recommendations for Pronouncing Doubtful 
Words. Edited by Rosert Bripnces. (S.P.E. Tract No. 32.) 
Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. 77. 3s. 6d. net. 


Colloquial Language of the Commonwealth and Restoration: 
M. WILuiamMson. (Eng. Assoc. Pamphlet No. 73.) Milford. 
O.U.P. 1929. Pp. 32. 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Oratory. The Rt. Hon. Lorpv Hewart or Bury. (Eng. 
Assoc. Pamphlet No. 74.) Milford, O.U.P. 1929. Pp. 13. 
2s. net. 


Prediger des Englischen Barock sstilistisch untersucht. Fritz 
Pitzer. Bonn: Ludwig Leopold. 1929. Pp. 135. 


Nicholas Breton as a Pamphleteer. Neviie ExizanetH Monros. 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1929. Pp. 98. 
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of Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
Vols. landII. Univ. of Oxford: Committee for Advanced Studies, 
Clarendon Press. 1928-1929. Vol. I, pp. vili+144, 5s. net; 
Vol. II, pp. xii+169, 5s. net. 


ildri i den Engelske Litteratur. TorstEN Dani. Aarhus, 
Trykt i Stiftsbogtrykkeriet. 1929. Pp. 71. 

Der Begriff “Romance” in der mittelenglischen und friihney. 
englischen Literatur. ReINALD Hoops. (Anglistische Forschungen 
hgg. v. Dr. J. Hoops.) Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitits. 
buchhandlung. 1929. Pp. viii+98. M.6. 


Shake-speare’s Sonnets Unmasked. B.G. THEOBALD. Cecil Palmer, 
1929. Pp. xi+117. 55. net. 
Myth and Miracle. An Essay on the mystic symbolism of Shakespeare, 


G. Witson Knicut. E. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., Kingsway. 1929, 
Pp. 32. 2s. net. 


Shakespeare: I] Mercante di Venezia versione col testo a fronte, 


introduzione e note a cura di G. S. GarcaNno. Firenze: Sansoni, 
Pp. Ixxii+210. L. 10. 


Shakespeares Prologe, Epiloge und Chorus-Reden. Eine kritische 
Untersuchung. Lorenz Morssacu. Berlin : Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung. 1929. Pp. 80. M.3. 

Cymbeline. Eine textkritische Studie von LEoN KELLNER. Mayew & 
Muller, Leipzig. 


’s Significances. E. BLUNDEN. Shakespeare Assoc, 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1929. Pp. 18. 1s. 6d. net. 


Warton’s History of English Poetry. D. Nicnot SmitH. Warton 
Lecture on English Poetry. From the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, Vol. XV. H. Milford. 1929. Pp. 29. 1s. 6d. net. 


Wesen der Dichtung und Aufgabe des Dichters bei William Butler 
na GerTaA HUTTEMANN. Ludwig Leopold, Bonn. 1929. 
p- ° 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. WinirrepD HusBANps 


Anois, Vol. LIV. (Neue Folge XLII), April 1930— 
Notes on Beowulf (Kemp Malone), pp. 1-7. 
= Il. 3003-7, 3058-60, and 3066-75. Continued July, pp. 97-98, note on 

. 2542-44. 

Gleanings in Old English Lexicography (Rudolph Willard), pp. 8-24. 

Altes und Neues zu Chaucers Parlement of Foules (V. Langhans), 
pp. 25-66. 

Untersuchungen iiber Miltons Kunst vom psychologischen Stand- 
punkt aus (T. Siebert), pp. 67-82. 

Das Troja~Gemiilde in Shakespeares Lucrece (W. Marschall), pp. 83-96 





July— 

Nochmals Chaucers Legendenprolog und kein Ende ? (V. Langhans), 
pp. 99-106. 

Social Aspects of some belated Moralities (L. B. Wright), pp. 107-48. 

Polonius, der Typus des Senilen (B. Scherer), pp. 149-67. 

Prolog zu Shakespeares Hamlet (N. Krieger), pp. 168-78. 

A Review of the Interpretation of Sir Thomas Browne’s Part in a 
Witch Trial in 1664 (Dorothy Tyler), pp. 179-95. 

A Note on Moritz Retzsch in England (B. J. Morse), pp. 196-98. 

Die Versformen in Mother Goose (E. W. Scripture), pp. 199-208. 


BODLEIAN QUARTERLY ReEcorD, Vol, VI., April 1930— 
A First Edition of Tickell’s Colin and Lucy (J. E. Butt), pp. 103-04. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLANps Liprary, Vol. 14, July 1930— 
Romanticism in Shakespeare’s Comedy (H. B. Charlton), pp. 340-60. 
William Caxton, Writer and Critic (W. Wright Roberts), pp. 410-22. 


CorNHILL Macazine, May 1930— 
Thackeray’s Last Heroine (Violet A. Simpson), pp. 577-90. 


July 1930— 


Gilbert and Sullivan (G. K. Chesterton), pp. 110-26. 
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Cuttura, Vol. IX., January 1930— 
Swinburniana (Mario Praz), pp. 11-23. 


———— February— 
I primi drammi di Shakespeare (G. N. Giordano-Orsini), pp. 96-104. 


July— 
Lord Byron 1930 (Mario Praz), pp. §42-54. 


HERRIGS ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN UND 
LITERATUREN, Vol. 157 (New Series 57), June 1930— 
The Two Versions of Sidney’s Arcadia (R. W. Zandvoort), p. 261. 


JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuILoLocy, Vol. XXIX., April 
1930— 
Notes on Early Allegory (E. C. Knowlton), pp. 159-81. 
Three Notes on Beowulf (Kemp Malone), pp. 233-36. 
On Il. 303-06, 646-51, and 1053-57. 
The Influence of Jean Paul Richter on George Meredith’s Conception 
of the Comic (E. V. Brewer), pp. 242-56. 


Liprary, Vol. XI., June r930— 
Notes on Some Early Plays (W. W. Greg), pp. 44-56. 


seed Scorner ; Rastell’s Nature of the Four Elements ; The Play of the 
eather ; Bale’s plays on the Baptism and Temptation. 


Some Bibliographical Notes on Massinger (A. K. Mcllwraith), 


pp. 78-92. 
Keep the Widow Waking (G. B. Harrison), pp. 97-101. 
Pamphlets and ballad of 1595. 
Caxtoniana (W. J. Blyth Crotch), pp. 102-03. 
Documents of 1460 and 1462. 
A Jacobean Printer on Correction at the Press (E. E. Willoughby) 


Pp. 103-04. 


Lonpon Mercury, Vol. XXII., June 1930— 
The Metre of The Testament of Beauty (Cicely Boas), pp. 147-53. 
A Literary Fraud (R. W. Chapman), PP. 154-56. 
Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi to W. A. Conway. 


Joseph Conrad and the Congo (Jessie Conrad), pp. 261-63. 
Note by Otto Lutken, August, pp. 350-51. 


———— August— 
Sheridan Knowles (Malcolm Elwin), pp. 324-36. 
Jane Austen and her Publishers (R. W. Chapman), pp. 337-42: 
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Mopern LancuaGE Notes, Vol. XLV., January 1930— 

Caleb Bingham’s Translation of Atala (W. L. Schwartz), pp. 7-12. 

Coleridge’s Health (J. D. Rea), pp. 12-18. 
Evidence from letters. 

Scott on Cooper and Brockden Brown (T. McDowell), pp. 18-20. 
From S. G. Goodrich’s Recollections of a Lifetime. 

Another Analogue of Beowulf (Margaret Schlauch), pp. 20-21. 
Flores Saga Konungs ok Sona Hans. 

Elene 439 (E. J. Howard), p. 22. 

Samuel Daniel and his “‘ Worthy Lord” (Margaret L. Farrand), 

pp- 23-24. 

Milton on Mining (G. C. Taylor), pp. 24-27. 

The Stage (1713) (F. W. Bateson), pp. 27-29. 

The Two Issues of The World (J. H. Caskey), pp. 29-31. 

Johnson and Evan Evans (R. S. Crane), pp. 31-32. 
Letter from Thomas Percy to Evans. 


February— 
Goldsmith and the ‘“‘ Gentleman who signs D ” (Caroline F. Tupper), 
PP- 71-77- 
More Eighteenth Century Sonnets (R. D. Havens), pp. 77-84. 
Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse, by Edward Gardner. 
A Manuscript Version of She Stoops to Conquer (K. C. Balderston), 
pp. 84-85. — ; 
Licenser’s MS. in Huntington Library. 
Sheridan’s Share in The Stranger (D. MacMillan), pp. 85-86. 
Pope and Ben Jonson (Austin Warren), pp. 86-88. 
Annotations in Pope’s copy of 1692 folio. 
The Call of Aristippus (M. H. Addington), pp. 89-go. 
Evidence of J. G. Cooper’s authorship. 
Coleridge and Mrs. Mary Robinson (E. L. Griggs), pp. go-95. 
Letter to Miss Robinson. 
Mrs. Manley’s Texts of Three of Lady Winchilsea’s Poems (P. B- 
Anderson), pp. 95-99. 
The Text of Burns’s Passion’s Cry (J. De L. Ferguson), pp. 99-102. 


Unrecorded MS. version. 
March— 
Two Notes on Titus Andronicus (J. S. G. Bolton), pp. 139-41. 
Stage-direction and speech-heading in 1. i. 
Macdobeth (W. W. Greg), pp. 141-42. 
Entry in Stationers’ Register. 
The Parson of Wrotham in Sir John Oldcastle (R. E. Bennett), 
PP. 142-44. 
Caxton’s Recuyell and Shakespeare’s Troilus (E. Stein), pp. 144-46. 
“ A Wide Sea of Wax ” (H. T. Baker), p. 146. 
Note on Timon of Athens, 1. i. 47. 
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Robert Yarrington (B. M. Wagner), pp. 147-48. 
Canary Wine and Campaspe (G. W. Whiting), pp. 148-51. 
Date of first importation. 
Two Notes on the Towneley Second Shepherds’ Play (W. Strunk), 
. 151. 
uf ses and 391. 
Ovid as a Source for Spenser’s Monster-Spawning Mud Passages 
(W. P. Cumming), pp. 166-68. 
E. K.’s Note on the Graces (W. P. Mustard), pp. 168-69. 
Shepheardes Calendar, 1v. 109. 
A Note on the Parlement of the Thre Ages, 220 (H. L. Savage), 
Pp. 169-70. 
A Possible Greek Cognate of English Bad (W. F. Twaddell), p. 171. 
owarards. 
A Possible Significance of the Name “‘ Thopas””(W.O. Ross), pp. 172~74. 
The Absolute Participle in the Apollonius of Tyre (E. M. Helming), 


Pp. 175-78. 
“ Anglo-Saxon ” in the Sense “‘ Medieval English ” (Kemp Malone), 


pp. 178-79. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XLV., April— 
Wordsworth’s Plan for his Imitation of Juvenal (U. V. Tuckerman), 
PP. 209-15. 
A Letter from Wordsworth to Thomas Powell (A. F. Potts), pp. 215-18. 
On Chaucer and Dryden. 
Thomas Cooper and Pantisocracy (M. W. Kelley), pp. 218-20. 
Udolpho and Childe Harold (M. L. Farrand), pp. 220-21. 
Description of Venice. 
A Note on Sharawadgi (Y. Z. Chang), pp. 221-24. 
Derivation. 
Hallam’s Review of Tennyson (K. Burton), pp. 224-25. 
In 1831, not 1830. 
Shelley’s “ Birthday ” (R. D. Havens), p. 225. 
Note on entry in Shelley’s journal. 
The Texts of Edward in Percy’s Reliques and Motherwell’s Minstrelsy 
(A. Taylor), pp. 225-27. 
A Lexicographical Note (C. E. Ward), pp. 227-29. 
Unusual words in Zepheria. 
From Hulle to Cartage (Kemp Malone), pp. 229-30. 


——— May— 
Chaucer Studies, 1929 (M. B. Ruud), pp. 288-95. 
Chaucer and the Legenda Aurea (J. S. P. Tatlock), pp. 296-98. 
Chaucer and Elizabethan Astrology (C. Camden, Jr.), pp. 298-99- 
Unnoted allusions. 
Beowulf 2596-99 (P. F. Jones), pp. 300-01. 
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Euphues and Ovid’s Heroical Epistles (M. P. Tilley), pp. 301-08. 
A Note on Misogonus (S. A. Tannenbaum), pp. 308-10. 
A Cup for my Lady Penelope (J. M. Purcell), p. 310. 
Entry in Lord Roger North’s accounts. 
Anapestic Feet in Paradise Lost (M. L. Howe), pp. 311-12. 
Evidence of printer’s MS. 


Mopern LANGUAGE Notes, Vol XLV., June— 
Lodge’s Borrowing from Ronsard (Marion Grubb), pp. 357-60. 
Some American References to Blake before 1863 (S. F. Damon), 
pp. 365-70. 
Some Notes on Burns’s Reading (J. De L. Ferguson), pp. 370-77. 
The Direct Influence of Late Eighteenth Century Shakespeare 
Criticism on Hazlitt and Coleridge (R. W. Babcock), pp. 377-87. 
A Possible First Review of Wordsworth’s Poetry (J. R. McGillivray), 
pp- 387-88. 
Analytical Review, March 1793. 
A Note on Play XXX of the York Cycle (Eva Freeman), pp. 392-94. 
Ecclesiastical Satire in Chaucer and Erasmus (Russell Thomas), 
PP- 394-95- 
Coleridge and Sir John Davies (Frederick E. Pierce), p. 395. 
Parallel to Ancient Mariner, 414-19. 


Smollett’s First Comedy (A. D. McKillop), pp. 396-97. 
Reference to MS. in sale catalogue of 1752. 


Mopern LanGcuaceE Review, Vol. XXV., July 1930— 
The Réles of William Kemp (H. D. Gray), pp. 261-73. 
Observations on Pope’s Versification (H. C. Wyld), pp. 274-85. 
Wulfstan’s Account of the Esthonians (G. Waterhouse), p. 327. 
Similar account by Fynes Morison. 
Some Unpublished Harvey Marginalia (S. A. Tannenbaum), 
PP- 327-31. 
A Note on Drayton and Philemon Holland (I. Gourvitch), pp. 332-36. 
Polyolbion and Camden’s Britannia. 
Sforza D’Oddi’s Erofilomachia the Source of Hawkesworth’s Leander 
(John M. Lothian), pp. 338-41. 


Mopern Puitotocy, Vol. XXVII., May 1930— 
On the Question of the Portuguese Translation of Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis (J. M. Manly), pp. 467-72. 


NineTeentH CENTURY AND Arter, Vol. CVII., June 1930— 
Three Unpublished Imaginary Conversations by Walter Savage 
Landor (F. M. Ashley-Montagu), pp. 836-45. 


Andrew Marvel and Henry Marten ; Diogenes and a Citizen ; Solon and 
Pisistratos. 


Some Literature of the Great War (C. O. G. Douie), pp. 116-36. 
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Notes AND Queries, Vol. 158, May 3, 1930— 


Milton’s Early Reading of Browne (Hugh C. H. Candy), pp. 310-12, 
Inham (Henry Curtis), pp. 319-20. 
Use in place-names. Reply by A. Welby, May 17, p. 355. 


——— May 24— 


Shakespeare’s Will and Raleigh’s Instructions to his Son (G. R. Potter), 
PP- 364-65. 


————— May 31— 


“ The Stricken Deer ” (G. Carwardine Probert), pp. 381-82. 
Letter from Hayley to Thomas Carwardine about Cowper. 
“ Masttwist ” (A. G. M.), p. 384. 


Note on meaning of word. 


————-_ June 28— 


Some Shakespearean Rhymes (R. Withington), pp. 457-59. 
“ Churn ” in Place-Names (H. Askew), p. 466. 
On Farne Island. 


———- Vol. 159, July 19— 


Milton and Persius (C. W. Brodribb), p. 39. 
References in Latin poems. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Vol. XLV., June 1930— 
The Right Side of the Franks Casket (Eleanor G. Clark), pp. 339-53. 
New interpretation of the carving. 
Cynewulf’s Christ, 1665-1693 (E. J. Howard), pp. 354-67. 
Discussion of authorship. 
The Syntax of The and O.E. pon ma pe (G. W. Small), pp. 368-01. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge (Laura H. Loomis), 
Pp. 400-15. 
Some Names in Arthurian Romance (R. S. Loomis), pp. 416-43. 
Identification and derivation. 
The “ To comyng(e)” Construction in Wyclif (Annie S. Irvine), 
Ppp. 468-500. 
Nicholas Grimald’s Heroic Couplet and the Latin Elegiac Distich 
(G. P. Shannon), pp. 532-42. 
The First English Novel : a Study of George Gascoigne’s Adventures 
of master FF. (Leicester Bradner), pp. 543-52. 
Some Comments on “ Literary Theory ” (C. E. Whitmore), pp. 578-97. 


Une Source de She Stoops to Conquer (Maurice Baudin), p. 614. 
Le Grand’s Galant Coureur. 


Thomas Mann’s Indebtedness to Scandinavia (Arthur Burkhard), 


p. 615. 
Coleridge on Béhme (Alice D. Snyder), pp. 616-18. 
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Descriptive Sketches and The Prelude, Book VI (E. N. Hooker), 
pp. 619-23. 

The Platonic Element in the Restoration Heroic Play (W. S. Clark and 
Kathleen M. Lynch), pp. 623-26. 

Ifarr and Inwer (Kemp Malone and F. S. Cawley), pp. 626-28. 


Phonological development of name. 


Revue ANGLO-AmericainE, Vol. VII., June 1930— 
L’Angleterre et la Corse (P. Chauvet), pp. 418-31. 
Du nouveau sur Richardson (documents inédits (P. Dottin), 
PP- 432-34- 
Note lexicologique : le mot “‘ danger” dans Shakespeare (J. Deroc- 
quigny), PP. 434-35- 
Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, May 1, 1930— 
Ben Jonson and Hoskyns (Louise B. Osborn), p. 370. 


Hoskyns’ Dirreccons for Speech and Style as one source of Jonson’s Discoveries 
Further note by H. H. C., May 8, p. 394. 
“ Sound ” or “ South ” (W. D. Sargeaunt), p. 370. 
Twelfth Night,1.i.5. Notes by A.R.C., May 15,p.414; J.G. Barrington- 
Ward, May 29, p. 458 ; and J. Dover Wilson, June 19, p. 514. 
Wordsworth in France (G. M. Harper), p. 370. 
Evidence of visit in 1793. Notes by A. W. Craver, May 29, p. 458; and 
J. R. MacGillivray, June 12, p. 496. 
A Keats Letter (G. Beaumont), p. 370. 
Further note on letter of October 27, 1818, 
Sources of Piers Plowman (Bernard G. Hall), p. 370. 
Further parallel from the Rylands MS. book of proverbs. 


May 8— 
De Quincey’s Copy of Chatterton’s “ Miscellanies” (E, H. W. 
Meyerstein), p. 394. 
Annotations and memoranda. 
Philips or Carey ? (Frederick T. Wood), p. 394. 
Authorship of Namby-Pamby. Note by Arthur E. Case, May 22, p. 434. 
Wordsworth and his Daughter (J. R. MacGillivray), p. 394. 
Identity of ‘‘ Madame Williams.” 








May 15— 

The Text of Landor (M. F. Ashley-Montagu), p. 414. 
Corrections in High and Low Life in Italy. Reply by T. Earle Welby. 
May 29, p. 457; note by W. S. Landor, June 5, p. 478; by T. E. Welby, 
June 12, p. 496; by M. F. Ashley-Montagu, June 19, p. 514. 

Oriental Tales (Duncan B. Macdonald), p. 414. 
First English edition of the Arabian Nights. 


May 22— 





A Manuscript Copy of Edward Young’s Busiris (F. S. Boas), p. 434. 
“ The Character of Dr. Johnson ” (Frederich A. Pottle), p. 434. 
Essay by W. J. Temple. 
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Times LiTeraRY SUPPLEMENT, May 29, 1930— 


A Letter from Stella (J. A. Rice, Jun.), p. 457. 
To Captain Dingley, May 21, 1723. 
The O. E. D. and “ Tilt ” (Charles R. Beard), p. 458. 
Notes by J. G. Mann and F. M. Kelly, June 5, p. 478. 
The Date of Keats’s Spenserian Stanza (Herbert G. Wright), p. 458. 
Verses by Prior ? (F. R. D. Needham), p. 458. 
MS. copies in notebook of Lady Harley. 


June 5— 
Stella’s Handwriting (Harold Williams), p. 478. 
Stella’s MS. table dictionary. 
A Song in As You Like It (Richmond Noble), p. 478. 
Act iv, Sc.2. Reply by J. Dover Wilson, June 19, p. 514. 


June 12— 
“* That Two-handed Engine ” (C. W. Brodribb), p. 496. 
An Elizabethan sheephook ? 
Borrow and Grundtvig (Herbert G. Wright), p. 496. 
Grundtvig’s account of meeting. 


—— June 26— 


Dramatic Piracy in Practice (R. Crompton Rhodes), p. 534. 
George Farquhar : Thomas Wilkes (W. J. Lawrence), p. 534. 
Date of Farquhar’s death ; identity of Wilkes. 


campers. < ded 


William Blake and the Portland Vase (Geoffrey Keynes), p. 554. 
Engravings for The Botanic Garden. 
William Strachey (William Foster), p. 554. 


Note on letter in Purchas His Pilgrimes. Further notes by Charles Strachey, 
July 24, p. 611, and Evelyn M. Simpson, July 31, p. 628. 


July 1o— 

Percy Green, alias John Clare (T. Rowland Hughes), pp. 575-6. 
Letter to Taylor and Hessey. 

Misogonus (G. C. Moore Smith), p. 576. 
Evidence of authorship. 

Lockhart’s Scott with New Notes ? (Vernon Rendall), p. 576. 
Correction of error. 

Feste’s Epilogue Song (Richmond Noble), p. 576. 


ee Sy 87— 
Sir Thomas More and Sir Thomas Elyot (A. F. Pollard), p. 592. 
Note on statement in Roper’s Life of More. 


Shakespeare and Legal Procedure (Henry Cuningham), p. 592. 
Note on 2 Henry IV, v. v. 30. 


The Slayer of Christopher Marlowe (J. W. Kirby), p. 592 
Further reference to Ingram Frizer. 
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“ Beamy ” (Nowell Smith), p. 592. 
Use of word by Dryden and others. 
Correction of date, July 31, p. 628. 


Gray and “ Lady Bath ” in 1769 (Paget Toynbee), p. 592. 


Explanation of reference. 


Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, July 24— 
Songes and Sonnettes (George Sherburn), p. 611. 
Note on editions of 1717. 
Swift’s Handwriting (Shane Leslie), p. 611. 
MS. transcript of Temple’s Memoirs. 


July 31— 





Blake and Hayley : a new letter (Geoffrey Keynés), p. 624. 
The Publisher of Pamela (George M. Miller), p. 628. 
John Osborn, not Thomas Osborne. 
R. L. S. and Mrs. MacMorland (W. G. Lockett), p. 628. 
Letter from Sir Sidney Colvin. 
John Andrews (H. W. D.), p. 628. 
Authorship of A Subpaena from the High Imperiall Gourt of Heauen. 











UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION RESULTS, 1930 
B.A. with Honours in English Language and Literature. 


BELFAST.—English Literature : 
Class II.—H. Belshaw, W. R. McA. Hutchison, Elizabeth Lindsay, 
W. T. Moore, Maud P. Rainsford, W. R. Rodgers. 
- Class III—Mary T. Gormley, W. Hunter, H. D. Rosenthall, N. R. 
atts. 


BIRMINGHAM.— English : 

Class I—N. H. Brettell, J. C. Lowe, Elizabeth M. Macdonald. 

Class II—Div. 1: Marjorie A. M. Gillmore, Dorothy Hytch, 
Winifred M. Marsh, Dorothy J. Tisdell. Div. 2: A. T. W. Anslow, 
Mary Baker, S. H. Best, A. J. Elmore, Martha F. V. Grimshaw, A. W. 
Marsden, Annie Parker, Elizabeth Percival-Smith, Winifred M. Phillips, 
Margaret M. Prior, T. Reader, Nora R. Sheppard, Kathleen M. Tandy, 
F. H. Wilson. 

Class III. —A. E. Berry, W. R. Pasfield, Vera W. Platt, W. A. Trippass, 
Muriel W. Young. 


BRrIsTOL.—English : 

Class I.—Marjorie B. Masaroon, Elsie M. Payne, Ruth C. Reed, 
Isobel M. Stamp. 

Class II.—Div.1: R. J. Clapp, Edna J. A. Clifford, W. R. Elliott, 
A. W. Florance, Marjorie G. Goudge, Dorothy E. May, T. A. Robinson, 
Jessie M. Thomas. Div.2: M. J. Coles, Frances A. Hamblin, Florence 
G. Hurley, L. W. M. Kernutt, Maisie M. Monks, Joan M. Sykes. 

Class III.—Marian D. C. Bishop, E. A. Gibbard. 


CaMBRIDGE.—English Tripos : 

Class I—W. A. Edwards (Pet.), A. Keith-Lucas (Trin.), A. H. King 
(Pemb.), G. Offiler (Sid. Suss.), E. L. Trist (Pemb.). 

Class IIT —Div. 1: J. H. Bell (King’s), V. G. F. Bovenizer (Sid. Suss.), 
J. D. Cullen (Pemb.), D. M. J. Dear (Christ’s), A. E. Ecclestone (Ds.) 
(Pet.), M. W. Hickin (Cath.), L. Le Breton (Magd.), J. E. B. Marsh 
(Emm.), R. M. O’Malley (Trin.), J. M. Reeves (Jes.). Div. 2: H. K. 
Bell (Down.), G. Blacktop (Emm.), J. Brearley (Joh.), J. C. G. Burton 
(Non-Coll.), L. A. Cormican (Non-Coll.), T. P. Cromwell (Christ’s), 
J. Frankenburg (Jes.), G. Fraser (Joh.), H. G. Giles (Pemb.), R. D. Hole 
(Emm.), L. A. Hopkins (Down.), W. C. Hunter (Joh.), K. A. MacGowan 
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(Cath.), C. C. Parrott (Pet.), J. Philipson (Cath.), M. S. Redgrave (Magd.), 
P. F. C. Stucley (Magd.), K. G. Thompson (Christ’s), G. L. Tiarks 
(Joh.), J. O. Trevelyan (Trin.), J. Warburton (Queens’), W. Wenban 
Smith (King’s), J. L. Wilkinson (Non-Coll.), D. H. d’A. Williams (Cath.). 

Class IIT—H. P. Absalom (Non-Coll.), G. H. Bailey (Joh.), E. N. 
Betenson (Christ’s), J. M. Browne (Cai.), L. H. Collison (Joh.), S. Conolly- 
Smith (Cath.), S. K. Cunningham (Cla.), E. H. Cutland (Down.), S. G. 
Darby (Trin.), J. G. Dighton (Cai.), V. S. Edwards (Selw.), H. R. Fedden 
(Magd.), E. J. Fish (Down.), G. S. Foss (Sid. Suss.), H. J. M. Harding 
(Sid. Suss.), L. W. Harland (Sid. Suss.), H. F. Hodge (Pet.), K. G. 
Holden (Pemb.), R. F. G. Holmes (Non-Coll.), E. N. Jones (Cath.), 
J. H. King (King’s), R. D. Murdoch (Trin. H.), G. K. Peel (Pemb.), 
A. W. Phillipson (Christ’s), P. M. R. Pouncey (Queens’), A. I. Rose 
(Non-Coll.), H. Rudgard (Selw.), G. R. Sansbury (Pet.), G. C. Settles 
(Christ’s), E. K. Sharman (Non-Coll.), S. U. Shukla (Down.), A. E. 
Simmons (Emm.), J. R. M. Smith (Cai.), C. F. Tabeart (Non-Coll.), 
A. L. Toop (Cai.), J. H. Walden Jones (Pemb.), J. L. Ward (Trin.). 


WoMEN 


Class I—B. P. Brown (Newn.). 

Class II—Div. 1: E. F. Brockway (Newn.), R. Freeman (Girton), 
J. V. Gibson (Newn.), M. S. Harbottle (Newn.), M. St. D. Hodson 
(Newn.), M. E. Mee (Newn.), M. L. Morris (Newn.), F. H. Remfry 
(Girton). Div.2: M. N. Braithwaite (Newn.), E. J. Burnham (Girton), 
R. T. Clark (Newn.), M. Hardill (Girton), E. S. D. Houston (Newn.), 
S. M. Legge (Girton), J. Philip (Newn.), M. K. Thompson (Girton), 
A. E. Welsford (Newn.), A. D. Whyte (Newn.). 

Class III—M. R. Harbinson (Girton), G. J. M. Meyler (Girton), 
J. E. B. Simeon (Girton), M. V. F. Stewart (Newn.). 


Part II, 1930 


Class I—W. Laing (Pemb.). 

Class II.—Div. 1: 'T. K. Barrett (Trin.), M. R. M. Cann (Cath.), 
A. Cooke (Jes.), F. B. Pinion (Non-Coll.), R. H. Semple (Joh.). Div. 2: 
H. S. Bharvani (Cai.), W. H. Cary (Emm.), H. Coombes (Queens’), 
A. H. Ensor (Non-Coll.), H. S. Evans (Cath.), M. S. Gordon (Trin.), 
H. W. Griggs (Jes.), G. R. D. McLean (Christ’s), W. S. Spencer (Emm.), 
A. D. H. Thompson (Ds.) (Joh.), F. Y. Thompson (Cath.), H. F. H. 
Whitfeld (Non-Coll.). 

Class IIT—F. R. Bolton (Non-Coll.), J. N. G. Davidson (Cath.), 
G. Lewis Jones (Christ’s), F. B. Newbould (Trin.). 


WoMEN 
Class I.—M. C. Bradbrook (Girton), E. M. Sheard (Girton). 


Class II.—Div. 1: F. M. Bull (Newn.), T. R. Johnson (Newn.), 
M. R. Lyne (Newn.), E. B. Mitchell (Girton), F. M. Picot (Girton), 
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A. G. Wishart (Newn.). Div. 2: E. B. J. Beith (Girton), A. B. Brown 
(Giron N. G. Hussey (Newn.), E. Jukes (Girton), M. A. M. Matthews 
(Girton), M. Napier (Newn.), N. Owen (Girton), S. Peters (Girton), 
P. N. Thornton (Newn.), G. M. Tunnicliffe (Newn.). 

Class III.—M. M. Little (Girton). 


DurHaM.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—H. Beynon (Arms.), Winifred Boxall (St. Mary’s), H. Elliott 
(Univ.), L. A. Goodfellow (Arms.). 

Class II—Div. 1: C. Armstrong (Bede), E. N. Bowman (Arms), 
R. O. L. Curry (Arms.), T. E. Holliday (Arms.), J. H. C. Horner (Arms.), 
Evelyn Johnson (St. Hild’s.), S. Knox (Bede), G. T. Lightfoot (Bede), 
J. MacKereth (Bede), Evelyn Nicholson (Arms.), Marjorie B. Tilley 
(St. Mary’s), Mary Watchman (Neville’s X), G. C. Witten (Bede), 
Margaret Young (St. Mary’s). Div. 2: Edna M. Birney (Arms.) 
Hannah Curley (Arms.), J. Emerson (Hatf.), A. J. Watts (Hatf.). 

Class III—Elizabeth V. Duffy (Arms.), Mary Forster (Arms.), 
J. Gent (St. John’s), Sarah J. Herdman (Arms.), W. H. Hoult (Arms.), 
Margaret E. Newbigin (Arms.), Diana S. Verity (Arms.). 


Leeps.—English : 

Class I—Elsie Swann, R. M. Wilson. 

Class II.—Mary Driver, Annie Middleton, Anne Miller, F. Mosby, 
Mildred Oldfield, Jessie Parrott. 

Class III.—D. Abercrombie, C. Buckroyd, Grace T. Herringshaw, 
V. G. Richardson. 


LIVERPOOL.—English : 

Part I—Maire B. I. Caminondo, Nancy Cooke, A. Davenport, 
A. R. Gill, Margaret Howells, H. Hughes, G. G. Murphy, J. Murphy, 
A. R. Owen, H. B. Passey, Vera B. Smith, Winifred M. Walker. 

Part II (Modern English Literature) : 

Class II.—Div. 1: R. Baron, R. Boote, Dorothy E. Brook, Phyllis 
Clarke, Grace M. Dagg, Florence M. Davies, Alice Eden, Margaret 
Haslam, Winifred L. Heap, Mary D. Wilson. Div. 2: Constance G. 
Haigh, Eileen E. Parker, A. J. Smith. 


Lonpon (Internal).—English : 

Class I.—H. Jenkins (U. C.), C. E. J. Leech (E. L. C.), Frances M. 
Packe (Holloway), Mary A. Parkes (Holloway), Kathleen M. Quinn 
(King’s), Ruth E. Scargill (Holloway), G. J. N. Whitfield (King’s). 

IT—Div. 1: Marguerite G. Ada (E. L. C.), Kathleen M. 
Bla (Bedford), Kathleen M. Burke (Bedford), Lilian M. Burr (King’s), 
E. W. Byles (King’s), Eileen A. Carder (Bedford), R. G. Crow (U. C.), 
G. Denniss (U. C.), Charlotte G. C: Dickson (U. C.), R. F. Egford (U.C.), 
M. I. Hashimi (King’s), Margaret O. Heal (U. C.), Nora M. Jarvis 
(Westfield), P. H. Jeavons (U. C.), Winifred A. Large (Bedford), Joyce 
E. Lawson (Bedford), H. Lister Cbiskbeck), Jean C. Mann (Westfield), 
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Eva A. Myall (E. L. C.), W. J. Redbond (King’s), Elsie F. Rudd (U. C.). 
Dorothy Summers (Westfield), Gladys V. Swan (U. C.), Beatrice E, 
Tait (U. C.), Winifred M. C. Wilson (U. C,), Phyllis M. Winterbottom 
(King’s), Doris Woodgate (Holloway), Elsie Wyatt (King’s). 

Class II.—Div. 2: Winifred B, Addinsell (Bedford), Mildred Barlow 
(Westfield), E. H. Bartley (U. C. and Birkbeck), Kathleen L. Y. Batley 
(Westfield), Monica Baxter (King’s), D. T. Bickerton (U. C.), Thelma M. 
Biddlecombe (Bedford), Ethel Blake (King’s), Barbara A. E. Briscoe 
(Westfield), Marie C. Bulleid (U. C.), L. J. Christy (E. L. C.), Marion E. 
Cocks (Bedford), D. A. Dale (King’s), Margaret O’C. Finigan (Holloway), 
Muriel Grier (U. C.), Marion M, G. Jarvie (Bedford), G. T. Johns 
(King’s), Dorothy F. Kindred (King’s), Jessie M. Larard (U. C.), Sylvia 
E. Lauder (U. C.), Emma S. Lucken (ing 8); Ada L. I. Macnair (West- 
field), Grace E. Martin (Bedford), Sheila K. Milligan (U. C.), Winifred 
R. Norman (King’s), Dora C. Perrett (E. L. C.), Edith J. Rattenbury 
(Bedford), K. S. Richards (King’s), C. J. Richardson (U. C.), Gwendoline 
M. Saunders (Bedford), S. D. H. Savigear (U. C. and Birkbeck), Bertha 
M. Schooling (King’s and E. L. C.), Doris I. Spence (U. C.), Joyce E. 
Tompkins (U. C.), Nancy E. Turton (Holloway), Molly J. Varnam 
(King’s), Ethel M. Walker (King’s), Constance M. Wilson (Bedford), 
Joyce M. Woods (King’s). 

Class III—Madeleine M. C. Baker (U. C.), Kathleen M. Barrett 
(E. L. C.), L. H. F. Bass (E. L. C.), Phyllis M. Bemrose (Bedford), 
Janet P. Benson (King’s), P. R. L. Besson (King’s), G. V. Boult (King’s), 
Mabel L. Brink (Bedford), Doris M. Carter (King’s), Mabel E, E. Corfe 
(King’s), Minnie A. Fountain (Birkbeck), Edna W. Hacker (E. L. C.), 
R. B. Hall (Birkbeck), Marjorie E. Jacobs (King’s), R. S. Jarvis (King’s), 
Barbara V. Knight (King’s), Margaret M. Lynch (King’s), Jean M. 
Maclure (Bedford), Gwynedd D. Owen (U. C.), P. J. Partridge (King’s), 
Winifride Pearce (U. C.), Phyllis V. Phillips (Holloway and King’s), 
J. E. Sadler (Birkbeck), Margaret Toomey (Holloway), W. J. Tresidder 
(King’s), Honora U. Tuohy (U. C.), Phyllis B. Turner (U. C.), Florence 
E. Ward (Birkbeck), E. S. Wood (King’s), J. P. Woolfe (E. L. C.). 


Lonpon (External).—English : 

Class I—Rose A. Bishop (B ig ton Tech. Coll.), H. F. Cornish 
(U, C. Ex. and Priv.), Beatrice H. N. G. Geary (U. C. Leicester), J. W. 
Horton (Priv.), A. R. Manvell (U. C. Leicester), Dorothy M. Marshall 
(U. C. South.), L. W. H. Payling (U. C. Nott.), Héloise I. W. Procter 
ix: dag R. Reynolds (U. C. Nott.). 

Class IT.—Div. 1 : C. Burton (U. C. South. and Priv.), B. W. Canning 
(U. C. South.), Christine M. Codd (U. C. Nott.), Denis Follows (U. C. 
Nott.), F. A. G. Langley (Portsmouth M. C.), Nancie McCririck (U. C. 
South.), G. M. Mackenzie (Priv.), T. S. Matthewson (Borough Rd. Coll.) 
A. C. Russell (Portsmouth M. C.), Emilie H. Sheehan (Priv.), S. C. 
Western (U. C. Ex.). 

Class II.—Div. 2: Alma M. Bryant (Priv.), C. Charlton (U. C. 
South.), F. J. A. Courtney (Priv.), Olwen Davies (U. C. South.), Lilian 
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O. Davis (U. C. Leicester), A. Daykin (U. C. Nott.), Olive A. Goodyer 
(Conv. of the Nativity, Eastbourne, and Priv.), H. J. Kilpatrick (Priv), 
Joyce Lake (U. C. Ex.), Nancy C. Martin (U. C. Ex.), Gladys D. Mobbs 
(Priv.), E. F. Norman (U. C. South.), E. G. G. Palmer (U. C. South), 
L. J. Quincey (Coll. of St. Mark and St. John), G. W. Smith (West. 
minster and Birkbeck Coll. and Priv.), Edith Streets (U. C. Nott.), E, 
Swift (U. C. Leicester and Priv.). 

Class II1I—Gwladys V. Baker (U. C. South.), A. P. Barr (Priy,), 
A. Collier (Priv.), E. E. Cushen (Priv.), P. Fergusson (Priv.), R. Hall 
(Priv.), E. Heywood (Priv.), Frances W. Hunter (Priv.), A. Leabond 
(Borough Road Coll.), E. M. McCrohan (U. C. South.), T. D. Meadley 
(U. C. Leicester), Kathleen M. Newton (U. C. Leicester), A. R. Nunn 
(Priv.), Violet M. Ravenshaw (U. C. Ex.), J. F. Robinson (U. C. Nott.), 
Ethel M. U. Rosevear (Priv.), Mavis P. Stephens (U. C. Ex.), 8. T, 
Thurley (Priv.), Elsa H. Ward (Priv.), J. H. West (U. C. Nott.), Ophelia 
M. Wilkinson (Priv.). 


MANCHESTER.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—G. Baldwin, Kathleen Gandy, R. Raper, W. Stewart. 

Class II.—Div. 1: Amy K. E. Bartlett, Ronella M. Bramwell, A. R. 
Briggs, C. B. Burgess, Marjorie M. Cooper, Mary Lally, Dorothy M. 
Lai , Elizabeth Law, Edith Livesey, A. Sauvain, G. R. Steel, Marjorie 
Topham, J. S. Tudsbury, Jeanie Wilson, R. S. Woodall. Div. 2: 
Winifred Andrew, Phyllis Cronkshaw, Eileen E. Goodyer, Beatrice A. 
Holden, Marion W. McLachlan, Mildred Rogers, Delia Thornton, 
Eileen M. Woodhead. 
hh. IIT,—Gwendoline Addis, Ida Ashton, Rose P. Bamford, Sarah 

wick. 


Oxrorp.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I.—W. V. Reynolds (St. Edm. Hall), D. C. Shawe-Taylor (Oriel), 
Josephine L. Fielding (St. Hild.), Anne F. M. O’Brien (H.-S.), Margaret 
F. Saumarez Smith (L. M. H.). 

Class II.—H. K. Drewett (Exeter), A. D. Ellis (Keble), H. F. Green 
(St. Edm. Hall), L. P. Harries (non-coll.), W. H. Hook (Exeter), J. 5. 
Hurnall (Worc.), A. R. Jewitt (C. C.), P. J. Kitcat (Queen’s), J. L. N. 
0’ hlin (St. Edm. Hall), J. B. Pigg (non-coll.), E. Power (Oriel), 
F. G. Sitwell (S. Ben. Hall), O. C. Trimby (St. Edm. Hall), A. Mel. 
Trounce (non-coll.), A. W. Trueman (Exeter), W. B. C. Watkins (Mert.), 
Margaret L. Bickle (L. M. H.), Gwyneth M. Hammond (H.-S.), Enid M. 
Hill (H.-S.), Joan M. Lake (St. Hug.), Jean H. M. Murray (L. M. H.), 
Grace H. Ranken (Som.), Lois M. G. Spencer (St. Hild.), Esther M. 
a (L. M. H.), Avrille J. Williams (L. M. H.), Jeannie T. Wisely 


Class III—W. W. Baldwin (non-coll.), A. F. Becher (New), F. 5. 
Bedford (S. John’s), W. C. Brown (Exeter), J. K. Chaudhuri (non-coll.), 
M. G. B. Clark (Keble), J. H. J. Clay (Keble), J. Finch (Exeter), F. M. 
Flynn (non-coll.), E. G. Fowler (Pemb.), J. S. Fryer (Wadh.), R. 5. 
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Grierson (Jesus), R. C. Gurney (Ch. Ch.), W. A. Heflin (Linc.), E. G. 
Hicks (Ball.), A. D. Hope (Univ.), G. S. Jones (non-coll.), I. D. W. 
Knowles (Keble), A. R. Masters (Keble), W. R. Richardson (Exeter), 
G. F. Senior (Mert.), J. R. H. Sleigh (Mert.), W. Spiers (S. John’s), A. P. 
Taylor (Keble), W. H. Trebble (Wadh.), E. O. G. Turville-Petre (Ch. 
Ch.), K. E. Young (Hertf.), Phoebe G. A. Ashburner (Som.), Lily 
Bellamy (H.-S.), Florence M. Bennett (St. Hild.), Olga D. Bickley 
(L. M. H.), Constance M. Brock (Som.), Catherine M. Cavanagh (H.-S.), 
Cicely M. N. Cobb (L. M. H.), Eleanor M. L. Crawford (Som.), Marjorie 
O. Cunningham (L. M. H.), Camilla G. Dahl (St. Hug.), Mary F. Evans 
(St. Hug.), Erica M. Everett (H.-S.), Agnis S. Glaze (H.-S.), Monica 
R. P. Henderson (L. M. H.), Eileen M. Hicks (St. Hug.), Muriel S. 
Jarvis (St. Hild.), Kathleen A. W. Jepps (L. M. H.), Mary E. Kearney 
(H.-S.), Frances G. Lloyd (H.-S.), Constance R. McDermott (St. Hug.), 
Sallie Owen (H.-S.), Marion W. Robertson (H.-S.), Edith J. Scovell 
(Som.), Phyllis Singleton (St. Hug.), Mary A. S. Skrine (H.-S.), Elizabeth 
D. Swann (L. M. H.), Monica M. Tindall (L. M. H.), Bessie Viney 
(L. M. H.), Kathleen M. C. Withers (H.-S.), Agnes E. Woodroffe (H.-S.), 
Nora W. Wooldridge (Som.). 

Class IV—H. W. Badger (non-coll.), G. C. Cotterell (non-coll.), 
T. C. Griffith (Jesus), O. Lancaster (Linc.), T. W. Tait (non-coll.), R. C. 
Thomas (St. Edm. Hall), H. B. Waller (New), C. E. Wigg (Keble), 
E. E. E. Woodhouse (B. N.), Pamela C. Bourne (St. Hug.), Mary E. J. 
Davidson (H.-S.), Alys E. Farrer (Som.), Helen M. B. Hudson (St. Hild.), 
Gladys A. Joel (St. Hug.), Sheena M. Marnoch (Som.), Frances M. 
Nakamura (St. Hug.), Agnes D. Peters (H.-S.), Marjorie M. Regan 
(H.-S.). 


grotant.—A. L. Korn (Ch. Ch.), Margaret A. Beese (St. Hug.). 
Overstanding, Satisfied the Examiners—J. H. McNeil (Exeter). 


READING.—English : 

Class I—N. A. P. Bisset. 

Class II.—Irene M. Empson, Dora S. Harper, R. G. K. Hickman. 

Class III —Helena K. G. Bennetts, Norah L. Fletcher, Rosalie A. 
Smart, Marion E. White. 


SHEFFIELD.—English : 

Class II.—Div. 1: Evelyn Ayre, G. E. Gordon, A. Mary Morton, 
J.L. Rushton. Div. 2: E. M. Turner. 

Class III—Edna Fahy, Vera Kilham, Ellen M. Perrott. 


Wates.—English : 

Class I—H. L. R. Edwards (Card.), G. J. Evans (Swan.), T. J. Evans 
(Card.), Edith M. James (Aber.), Elizabeth M. Jones (Aber.), H. L. 
Morgan (Aber.), Gillian M. Stephens (Swan.). 

Class II—Div. 1: Beatrice M. Adams (Card.), Nesta I. L. Baker 
(Card.), A. D. Bumford (Card.), Doris F. Charman (Aber.), H. E. Davies 
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(Card.), B. Evans (Card.), E. J. Evans (Swan.), W. E. Gibson (Card), 
Edith D. Jones (Aber.), M. W. Jones (Card.), Mona E. Price (Aber.) 
M. P. Roberts (Ban.), Vera A. M. Roberts (Ban.), W. Thomas 
Card.), Catherine G. Williams (Swan.), V. A. Williams (Card.). Div. 2: 
. J. Davies (Card.), Marguerite E. unds (Card.), Catherine Griffiths 
(Aber.), T. J. H. Haines (Card.), D. H. Hughes (Card.), Margaret M. Jones 
(Card.), W. M. Jones (Card.), Jennie B. Morgan (Ban.), Dorothy N. Ress 
(Card.), Elwyn L. Thomas (Aber.), Gwyneth Thomas (Card.), Nellie 
G. Turner (Aber.), A. C. D. Walters (Swan.), C. L. Walters (Swan.) 
Phyllis Whiston (Card.), C. M. Williams (Card.). 
Class III—~Mary B. Davies (Card.), Sarah A. Davies (Aber.), J. E. 
Hughes (Aber.), Catherine G. Jones (Card.), E. P. Thomas (Card), 
Kitty E. Thomas (Card.). 


SCOTLAND (M.A.) 


ABERDEEN.—English : 

Class I—Keturah M. C. Battisby, H. Diack, R. T. S. Millar, Annie 
C. R. Taylor. 

Class II—Marion N. Clapperton, Margaret de V. Galloway, D. S. 
Gammie, R. J. B. Garden, A. 5. Gillan, Annie W. Logan, Anne MacD, 
Peters, Margaret L. Rennie, J. H. Sangster, G. A. Scott, G. B. Spiller, 
D. L. Stewart, A. M. Walker. 

Class III.—D. S$. McMillan. 


EpINBURGH.—English : 

Class I—Mary A. M'‘L. Fullarton, Helen V. White. 

Class II—A. G. Acaster, Elizabeth G. Aikman, Jean S. Campbell, 
Ena Currall, J. Duffy, Dorothy Edwards, A. F. Gordon, Margaret 
M‘K. Hepburn, Catherine H. Hislop, Janet L. G. Kinloch, Catherine 
A. Manson, Sheila M. M‘C. Robertson, Frances J. Simpson, Anna M. 
Stewart, Isabella McD. Stoddart, W. Sutherland, Catherine M. Wilson, 
G. L. Wilson. 

Class III.—Janet F. R. Ash, A. D. Brown, Helen S. S Robertson, 
Eileen R. Taylor. 


ERRATA 


P. 160, 1. 19 read Richards’ Messallina. 
P. 222, 1. 9 read who will disdain, 
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INDEX 


Abbott, C. C., his Life and Letters of 
George Darley reviewed, 113 

Aberdeen, see Bibliographia Aberdo- 
nensis 

Actors, etc., A Dictionary of, by E. 
Nungezer, reviewed, 359 

Aenee Silvii De curialium  miseriis 
epistola, ed. W. P. Mustard, reviewed, 
206 

Alexander, P., his Shakespeare’s Henry 
VI and Richard III reviewed, 323 ; 
reviews by, 467, 469, 471 

Allen, P., his Shakespeare, Jonson and 
Wilkins as Borrowers, and Shake- 
speare and Chapman as Topical 
Dramatists reviewed, 98; reply to 
review, 196 

Allen, W., player, 151 

Anderson, J. C., his Laws of Verse 
reviewed, 116 

Andrew, S. O., article on Sir Gawayn 
and the Grene Kny3t, 175; his 
version of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight reviewed, 457 

Anne, The Middle English Stanzaic 
Versions of the Life of Saint, ed. 
R. E, Parker, reviewed, 91 

App, A. J., his Lancelot in English 
Literature reviewed, 460 

Apperson, G. L., his English Proverbs 
and Proverbial Phrases reviewed, 
487 

Aronstein, P., his Das englische Rennais- 
sancedrama reviewed, 346 


B., E. C., review by, 494 

Baker, E. A., his History of the English 
Novel reviewed, 360 

Bald, R. C., his ed. of Middleton’s 
Game at Chesse reviewed, 471 

Balderston, K. C., her ed. of The 
Letters of Goldsmith reviewed, 111 

Baldwin, T. W., his The Organization 
and Personnel of the Shakespearean 
Company reviewed, 209 





Batchelars Banquet, The, ed. F. P. 
Wilson, reviewed, 357 

Bateson, F. W., his English Comic 
Drama, 1700-1750, reviewed, 366 

Beau, The French, a comedy, 1699. .316 

Beeston, C. and W., players, 152 

Bennett, H.S., reviews by, 456, 462, 464 

Bensly, E., review by, 206 

Bentley, G. E., article on Players in the 
Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, 149 

Bettany, L., his ed. of Temple’s Diaries 
reviewed, 368 

Bibliographia Aberdonensis, 1472-1640, 
by J. F. K. Johnstone and A. W. 
Robertson, reviewed, 246 

Bibliography. See British History, His- 
torical Novels, and Reference Books 

Biographia Dramatica, by G. Steevens 
and I. Reed, note on, 186 

Bird or Bourne, T., player, 153 

Birgitta, St., The Revelations of, ed. 
W. P. Cumming, reviewed, 456 

Blanchard, Rae, note on _ Steele’s 
Christian Hero and the Errata in The 
Tatler, 183 

Blunden, Edmund, his Nature in 
Literature reviewed, 371 

Boas, F. S., review by, 100 

Bolton, J. S. G., his ed. of Brooke’s 
Melanthe reviewed, 100 

Bond, R. Warwick, article on Lyly’s 
Songs, 295 

Borgman, A. S., his Shadwell’s Life and 
Comedies reviewed, 362 

Bourne, 'T., player, 153 

Breton, N., his Melancholike Humours, 
ed. Harrison, reviewed, 355 

Bridges, R., his Collected Essays, 1V, 
noticed, 495 

Bright, A. H., his New Light on “ Piers 
Plowman” reviewed, 92 

British History, Bibliography of, Stuart 
Period, ed, G, Davies, reviewed, 244 

British Museum Quarterly, The, Vol. 
IIT, noticed, 405 
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Brome, R., player, 154 

Brontés, A Short History of the, by 
K. A. R. Sugden, noticed, 492 

Brooke, S., his Melanihe, ed. Bolton, 
reviewed, 100 

Browne, William, note on a MS. of, 
by G. Tillotson, 187 

Buckhurst, H. T. McM., review by, 91 

Budd, F. E., article on Rouillet’s 
Philanira and Whetstone’s Promos and 
Cassandra, 31 

Bull, A. J., note on Shadwell’s satire 
on E. Howard, 312 

Bundy, Miss, and William Collins, 437 

Bunyan, J., his Pilgrim’s Progress, ed. 
Wharey, reviewed, 219 

Burch, C. E., on Attacks on Defoe in 
Union Pamphlets, 318 

Byles, A. T. P., on Caxton’s Book of 
the Ordre of Chyualry, 305 ; reviews 
by, 207, 460 

Byrne, M. St. C., review by, 374 


Camden, Carroll, Jr., note on Chaucer 
and Greene, 73 

Campbell, K., reviews by, 113, 228 

Carver, P. L., article on The Sources of 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, 49; 
note on the influence of Maurice 
Morgann, 320 

Caskey, J. H., his Life and Works of 
Edward Moore reviewed, 235 

Castell of Pleasure, The, by W. Nevill, 
ed. Cornelius, reviewed, 462 

Castle of Otranto, The, ed. Doughty, 
reviewed, 

Castlemaine, Lady, Dryden’s verses 
to, 193 

Caveat on Restoration Play Quartos, A, 
note by Hazelton Spencer, 315 

Caxton, W., note on his Book of the 
Ordre of Chyualry, by A. T. P. Byles, 
305; The Prologues and Epilogues of, 
ed. W. J. B. Crotch, reviewed, 207 

Chambers, E. K., review by, 336 

Chambers, Wm., player, 155 

Chapman, G. (d. 1653), 155 

Chapman, R. W.,on Maurice Morgann, 


455 
Chaucer, G., Chaucer and Decorative 
Art, article by Joan Evans, 408 ; note 
on his Troilus and Criseyde, v. 1637, 
by M. Day, 73 ; Chaucer and Greene, 


INDEX 








note by Carroll Camden, 73 ; Chaucer 
and the Roman Poets, by E. F. 
Shannon, reviewed, 334; Chaucer 
Essays and Studies, by O. F. Emer- 
son, noticed, 464 

Christopherson, J., his Fephthah, ed, 
Fobes, reviewed, 96 

Cinthio, Giraldi, his Hectomimithi and 
Measure for Measure, 31 

Clark, W. S., note on Shirley’s Prologue 
and Orrery’s Generall, 191 

Clarke, H., player, 155 

Coate, M., review by, 244 

Coleridge, S. T. and Hartley, their 
connection with Wordsworth’s Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality, 130 

Coleridge and the Wedgwood Annuity, 
article by E. L. Griggs, 63 

Collins, W., William Collins and Miss 
Bundy, article by H. O. White, 437; 
Collins and The Poetry of Collins, by 
H. W. Garrod, reviewed, 236 

Condall, W., player, 156 

Cornelius, R. D., her ed. of Nevill’s 
Castell of Pleasure, 462 

Court of Sapience, The. 
Stephen 

Crane, R. S., his ed. of New Essays by 
Oliver Goldsmith reviewed, 232 

Crotch, W. J. B., his ed. of The Pro- 
logues and Epilogues of William 
Caxton reviewed, 207 

Crowne, J., his Misery of Civil War, 315 

Cumming, W. P., his ed. of the Revela- 
tions of St. Birgitta reviewed, 456 


See Hawes, 


Darbishire, H., review by, 340 

Darley, The Life and Letters of George, 
by C. C. Abbott, reviewed, 113 

Daunce, J., player, 156 

Davenport, E., player, 157 

Davies, G., his Bibliography of British 
History, Stuart Period, reviewed, 244 

Davis, B. E. C., review by, 376 

Day, Mabel, note on Troilus and 
Criseyde, Vv. 1637..73; reviews by, 
92, 334, 464 

Defoe, Attacks on, in Union Pamphlets, 
note by C. E. Burch, 318 

Dickson, A., his Valentine and Orson 
reviewed, 331 

Dickson, M. J., note on William Tre- 
vell and the Whitefriars Theatre, 309 














Dictionary of Actors, etc., A, by E. 
Nungezer, reviewed, 359 

Diderot, his La Religieuse imitated by 
Maturin, 429 

Diesterweg, M., his Handbuch der 
Englandkunde reviewed, 491 

Donne, Fohn, The Poems of, ed. Grier- 
son, reviewed, 475 ; Donne the Crafts- 
man, by P. Legouis, reviewed, 214 

Doughty, O., his ed. of the Vicar of 
Wakefield reviewed, 234; his ed. of 
the Castle of Otranto reviewed, 486 

Dowling, Margaret, notes on W. 
Trevell by, 433 

Drama, English Comic, 1700-1750, by 
F. W. Bateson, reviewed, 366 

Drama, Introduction to the Study and 
Interpretation of, by J. W. Kaiser, 
reviewed, 343 

Drinking Academy, The, by T. Ran- 
dolph, reviewed, 476 

Dryden, John, note on his verses “‘ to the 
Lady Castlemain,” by G. T.-D., 193 

Dryden und die romische Kirche, by 
B, J. Wild, reviewed, 224 


Eadmund-Zélfric Charter, 944 A.D., 
The, article by Julia Keays-Young, 
271 

Ellis, T. P., his trans. of The Mabi- 
nogion reviewed, 205 

Emerson, O. F., his Chaucer Essays and 
Studies noticed, 464 

Englandkunde, Handbuch der, by M. 
Diesterweg, reviewed, 491 

English Imitation of Diderot’s ‘‘ La Re- 
ligieuse,”” An, article by M. Praz, 429 

English Language in Ireland, The, by 
J. J. Hogan, reviewed, 115 

English Poetry, Phases of, by H. Read, 
noticed, 493 

English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases, 
by G. L. Apperson, reviewed, 487 

Erasmus’s Colloquies, The Earliest Eng- 
lish Translations of, ed. de Vocht, 
reviewed, 94 

Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association, Vol. XIV, re- 
viewed, 375 

Evans, Joan, article on Chauccr and 
Decorative Art, 408 

Everett, Dorothy, a note on “ Ypotis’ 
by, 446; reviews by, 329, 331 
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F., L., reviews by, 493, 494 

Familie, Die, im Puritanismus, by L. L. 
Schiicking, reviewed, 484 

Field, N., player, 157 

Fobes, F. H., his ed. of J. Christo- 
pherson’s Fephthah reviewed, 96 

Fort, J. A., his Time Scheme for Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets reviewed, 467 

Freedom per translationem, note by 
W. W. Greg, 448 

French Beau, The, a comedy, 1699. .316 


G., W. W., review by, 359 

Game at Chesse, A, by T. Middleton, 
ed. Bald, reviewed, 471 

Garmonsway, G. N., review by, 465 

Garrod, H. W., his Collins and The 
Poetry of Collins, reviewed, 236 

Gascoigne, W., player, 158 

Gawain, Sir, and the Green Knight, 
version by S. O. Andrew, reviewed, 
457. See Sir Gawayn 

Gay’s London, fohn, by W. H. Irving, 
reviewed, 228 

Generall, The, note on Shirley’s Pro- 
logue to, 191 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, The Historia 
Regum Britannia, by A. Griscom, 
with trans. by R. E. Jones, reviewed, 


199 
Gests of King Alexander of Macedon, ed. 
F. P. Magoun, Jr., reviewed, 329 

Gibbs, E., player, 158 

Goldsmith, The Collected Letters of 
Oliver, ed. K. C. Balderston, re- 
viewed, 111; New Essays by, ed. 
R. S. Crane, reviewed, 232; his 
Vicar of Wakefield, ed. Doughty, 
reviewed, 234 

Gollancz, Sir Israel, 453 

Grattan, J. H. G., reviews by, 88, 
116 

Gray, A., his How Shakespeare Purged 
Fouson, reviewed, 343 

Gray, H. D., his ed. of Much Ado about 
Nothing reviewed, 469 

Gray, M. M., article on Spenser’s Irish 
experiences and The Faerie Queen, 413 

Greene, R., his indebtedness to 
Chaucer, 73 

Greg, W. W., 
translationem, 448 ; 
Plus or Minus, 300 


note on Freedom per 
A Question of 
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Grierson, H. J. C., his ed. of the Poems 
of John Donne reviewed, 475; his 
Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy 
noticed, 493 ; reviews by, 77, 214 

Griggs, Earl Leslie, article on Coleridge 
and the Wedgwood Annuity, 63 

Griscom, A., his Historia Regum 
Britannia of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
reviewed, 199 

Gruffyd, W. J., review by, 205 


Harington, Sir J., 74 

Harrison, G.B., his ed. of Breton’s 
Melancholike Humours reviewed, 355 ; 
reviews by, 98, 484 

Hartman, H., article on The ‘‘ Intima- 
tions” of Wordsworth’s Ode, 129 

Hartwell, K. E., her Lactantius and 
Milton reviewed, 473 

Harvey, W., A. Bibliography of the 
Writings of, by G. Keynes, reviewed, 
120 

Hawes, Stephen, and “ The Court of 
Sapience,”’ article by W. Wells, 284 ; 
relation of his Example of Virtue to 
the Pastime, 286 

Hawley, R., player, 158 

Hazlitt, W., his influence on Macaulay, 
58 ff. ; and Maurice Morgann, 320 

Heminges, W., player, 159 

Heton, R., player, 159 

Historical Novels and Tales, A guide to 
the best, by J. Nield, noticed, 494 

Hobbes, T., his The Elements of Law 
Natural and Politic, ed. Ténnies, 
reviewed, 102 

Hogan, J. J., his English Language in 
Ireland reviewed, 115 

Howard, Edward (fi. 1669), Shadwell’s 
satire on, 312 

Hue and Cry after Dismal, A, note by 
H. Williams, 195 

Husbands, H. Winifred, Summary of 
Peridical Literature, 122, 249, 377; 
497 ; review by, 492 

Hutchinson, F. E., review by, 216 


Imagery in the “ Sir T. Moore” Frag- 
ment, article by C. F. E. Spurgeon, 
257 

Influence of Spenser’s Irish Experiences 
on “ The Faerie Queene,’ The, article 
by M. M. Gray, 413 








INDEX 


“* Intimations”’ of Wordsworth’s Ode 
The, article by H. Hartman, 129 | 

Ipsen, G., his Schallanalytische Ver. 
suche reviewed, 116 

Irving, W. H., his fohn Gay’s London 
reviewed, 228 


Sephthah, by J. Christopherson, ed, 
Fobes, reviewed, 96 

Fohnsonian Gleanings, Part V, by A. L. 
Reade, reviewed, 230 

Johnstone, J. F. Kellas, his Biblio- 
graphia Aberdonensis, 1472-1640, re- 
viewed, 246 

Jolly, George, at Norwich, note by 
B. M. Wagner, 449 

Jones, R. E. See Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth 

Jordan, T., player, 160 


Kaiser, J. W., his Introduction to the 
Study and Interpretation of Drama 
reviewed, 343 

Karg, F., his Schallanalytische Versuche 
reviewed, 116 

Kaye, F. B., review by, 350 

Keays-Young, Julia, article on the 
Eadmund-/£lfric Charter, 944 A.D., 
by, 271 

Keller, Wolfgang, his Shakespeare 
Fahrbuch, Ed. 65, reviewed, 470 

Kellett, E. E., his Whirligig of Taste 
reviewed, 371; his Northern Saga 
reviewed, 465 

Keynes, G., his Bibliography of the 
Writings of W. Harvey reviewed, 120 

King, R. W., review by, 240, 457 


Lactantius and Milton, by K. E. Hart- 
well, reviewed, 473 

Lafourcade, G., his Feunesse de Swin- 
burne reviewed, 77 

Lancelot in English Literature, by 
A. J. App, reviewed, 460 

Latin Poems of Fohn Milton, ed. 
Mackellar, reviewed, 473 

Law, Natural and Politic, The Elements 
of, by T. Hobbes, ed. Tonnies, 
reviewed, 102 

Lawrence, W. J., note on a masque 
metaphor in Massinger, 75 

Laj3amon as an English Poet, article by 
H. G. Wyld, 1 














INDEX 


Legouis, P., his André Marvell re- 
viewed, 216; his Donne the Crafts- 
man reviewed, 214 

Lloyd, J., his trans. of The Mabinogion 
reviewed, 205 

Lyly’s Songs, article by R. Warwick 
Bond, 295 

Lyrical Poetry from Blake to Hardy, 
by H. J. C. Grierson, noticed, 493 


Mabinogion, The, trans. by T. P. Ellis 
and J. Lloyd, reviewed, 205 

Macaulay, T. B., Sources of his Essay 
on Milton, 49 

Mcllwraith, A. K., note on Massinger’s 
Bondman, V, iii, 151-8, by, 308; 
review by, 351 

McK., R. B., reviews by, 120, 246, 470, 
488, 491 

Mackellar, W., his ed. of The Latin 
Poems of Fohn Milton reviewed, 473 

Magoun, F. P., Jr., his Gests of King 
Alexander of Macedon reviewed, 329 

Malory, by E. Vinaver, reviewed, 336 

Mannery, S., player, 160 

Marvell, André, par P. Legouis, re- 
viewed, 216 

Marwick, H., his Orkney Norn re- 
viewed, 489 

Massinger, P., a misunderstood topical 
masque metaphor in (Bondman, v. 
iii. 151-8), by W. J. Lawrence, 75 ; 
further note by A. K. Mcllwraith, 
308 ; his Roman Actor, ed. Sandidge, 
reviewed, 351 

Maturin, C. R., imitations of Diderot 
in his Melmoth, 429 

Measure for Measure, sources of, 31 

Melancholike Humours, by N. Breton, 
ed. Harrison, reviewed, 355 

Melanthe, by S. Brooke, ed. Bolton, 
reviewed, 100 

Melmoth the Wanderer, 
from Diderot in, 429 

Middleton, T., his Game at Chesse, ed. 
Bald, reviewed, 471 

Millican, C. B., article on Spenser and 
the Arthurian Legend, 167 

Milton, Sources of Macaulay’s essay 
on, 49; The Latin Poems of ohn 
Milton, ed. Mackellar, reviewed, 473. 
See Lactantius 
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Moore, Edward, The Life and Works 
of, by J. H. Caskey, reviewed, 235 

More, Sir Thomas, Imagery in, 257 

Morgann, Maurice, note on _ the 
influence of, by P. L. Carver, 320. 
See p. 455 

Morley, E. J., her Crabb Robinson in 
Germany reviewed, 240 

Motter, T. H. V., his School Drama in 
England reviewed, 243 

Much Ado about Nothing, ed. New- 
comer and Gray, reviewed, 469 

Mudie, A., his The Self-named William 
Shakespeare reviewed, 343 

Muir, E., his Structure of the Novel 
noticed, 493 

Mustard, W. P., his ed. of Aenee Silvii 
De curialium miseriis epistola_ re- 
viewed, 206 

Mychelborn, E. (1565-1626), annota- 
tions by, 48 


Nabbes, T.., dramatist, 161 

Nature in Literature, by E. Blunden, 
reviewed, 371 

Nevill, W., his Castell of Pleasure, ed. 
Cornelius, reviewed, 462 

Newcomer, A. G., his ed. of Much Ado 
about Nothing reviewed, 469 

Newspaper, Some Forerunners of the, by 
M. A. Shaaber, reviewed, 483 

Nield, J., his Guide to Historical Novels 
noticed, 494 

Northern Saga, The, by E. E. Kellett, 
reviewed, 465 

Norwich, George Jolly and, 449 

Novel, The Structure of the, by E. Muir, 
noticed, 493 

Nungezer, E., his Dictionary of Actors, 
reviewed, 359 


L’ Ordre de Chevalerie, unrecorded MS. 
of, 305 

Orkney Norn, The, by H. Marwick, 
reviewed, 489 

Orrery, Lord, relation of Shirley’s 
Prologue and his Generall, 191 

Osborne, Dorothy, The Letters of, ed. 
G. C. M. Smith reviewed, 108 


Pamphlets Received, List of, 248, 495 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, The, 74 
Parker, R. E., his Edition of The Middle 
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English Stanzaic Versions of the Life 
of Saint Anne reviewed, 91 

Pennycuicke, A., player and book- 
seller, 161 

Pepys Ballads, The, ed. Rollins, re- 
viewed, 369 

Perkins, R., player, 162 

Piers Plowman, New Light on, A. H. 
Bright, reviewed, 92 

Pilgrim’s Progress, The, by J. Bunyan, 
ed. Wharey, reviewed, 219 

Pinto, V. de S., article on Peter Sterry, 
385 ; reviews by, 103, 225, 366 

Pix, M., her Deceiver Deceived, 317 

Play-texts, the ‘“‘ repetition-bracket ” 
in, 300 

Players in the Parish of St. Giles in the 
Fields, article by G. E. Bentley, 149 

Pope, Alexander, as Critic and Humanist, 
by A. Warren, reviewed, 227 

Powell, L. F., note on Steevens and 
Reed’s Biographia Dramatica, 186; 
reviews by, 111, 230, 232, 234 

Praz, M., on An English Imitation of 
Diderot’s “‘ La Religieuse,’”’ 429 

Prosody on Inductive Lines, An English, 
by Sir George Young, reviewed, 116 

Proverbs. See English Proverbs 

Puritanismus, Die Familie im, by L. L. 
Schiicking, reviewed, 484 


Question of Plus or Minus, A, by W. W. 
Greg, 300 


R., W., review by, 491 

Randolph, Thomas, by G. C. Moore 
Smith, reviewed, 103 

Randolph, The Poems of Thomas, ed. 
Thorn-Drury, reviewed, 103 

Randolph, T., The Drinking Academy 
reviewed, 476 

Read, H., his Phases of English Poetry, 
noticed, 493 

Reade, A. L., his Fohnsonian Gleanings, 
Part V, reviewed, 230 

Reed, A. W., reviews by, 94, 209 

Reference Books, by J. Minto, noticed, 


491 

Renaissancedroma, Das englische, von P. 
Aronstein, reviewed, 346 

Renwick, W. L., his ed. of Spenser’s 
Complaints and Daphnaida reviewed, 
340 





“ repetition-bracket,” the, in dramatic 
texts, 300 

Revelations of St. Birgitta, The, ed, 
Cumming, reviewed, 456 

Reynolds, Fohn Hamilton, Poetry and 
Prose, noticed, 494 

Rhodes, J., player, 163 

Rhythm and Metre, by T. Taig, te. 
viewed, 116 

Robbie, H. J. L., review by, 475 

Robertson, A. W., his Bibliographia 
Aberdonensis reviewed, 246 

Robinson, Crabb, in Germany, by E. J. 
Morley, reviewed, 240 

Rollins, Prof. H. E., note on Tao 
Uncertain Authors in “ Tottel’s Mis. 
cellany,” 74; his ed. of the Percy 
Ballads reviewed, 369 

Roman Actor, A Critical Edition of 
Massinger’s, ed. Sandidge, reviewed, 
351 

Romans, Kelis, and Saxons in Ancient 
Britain, by R. E. Zachrisson, re- 
viewed, 88 

Rose, W., review by, 484 

Rouillet’s “‘ Philanira”’ and Whetstone’s 
“* Promos and Cassandra,” article by 
F. E. Budd, 31 

Rowe, Nicholas, Three Plays by, ed. 
J. R. Sutherland, reviewed, 225 


Saint Giles in the Fields, Players in the 
Parish of, article by G. E. Bentley, 149 

Sandidge, W. L., Jr., his ed. of Mas- 
singer’s Roman Actor reviewed, 351 

Saurat, Denis, reviews by, 473 

Schallanalytische Versuche, by G. Ipsen 
and F. Karg, reviewed, 116 

School Drama in England, The, by 
T. H. V. Motter, reviewed, 243 

Schiicking, L. L., his Die Familie im 
Puritanismus reviewed, 484 

Seaton, E., review by, 108 

Shaaber, M. A., his Some Forerunners 
of the Newspaper in England, te- 
viewed, 483 

Shadwell, T., note on his satire on 
Edward Howard, by A. J. Bull, 312; 
T. Shadwell : His Life and Comedies, 
by A. S. Borgman, reviewed, 362 

Shakespeare, W., sources of his Measure 
for Measure, 31; Much Ado about 
Nothing, ed. Newcomer and Gray, 














INDEX 


reviewed, 469; A Time Scheme for 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by J. A. Fort, 
reviewed, 467; How Shakespeare 
Purged Fonson, by A. Gray, reviewed, 
343; Shakespeare and Chapman as 
Topical Dramatists, by P. Allen, re- 
viewed, 98 (see p. 196) ; Shakespeare 
in the Eighteenth Century, by D. N. 
Smith, reviewed, 350; Shakespeare- 
Fahrbuch, Bd. 65, reviewed, 470; 
Shakespeare, Fonson and Wilkins as 
Borrowers, by P. Allen, reviewed, 
98 (see p. 196) ; Shakespearean Com- 
pany, the Organization and Personnel 
of, by T. W. Baldwin, reviewed, 209 ; 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI and Richard 
II, by P. Alexander, reviewed, 
323; Shakespeare’s Silences, by A. 
Thaler, reviewed, 343; The Self- 
named William Shakespeare, by A. 
Mudie, reviewed, 343 

Shank, J., player, 163 

Shannon, E. F., his Chaucer and the 
Roman Poets reviewed, 334 

Sherlock, W., player, 163 

Shirley, James (? the dramatist), 164 ; 
note on Shirley’s Prologue to The 
Generall, by W.S. Clark, 191 

Sidgwick, F., reviews by, 369, 487 

Sidney’s Arcadia : a Comparison between 
the Two Versions, by R. W. Zand- 
voort, reviewed, 466 

Sir Gawayn and the Grene Kny3t, The 
Text of, article by S.O. Andrew, 175 ; 
Sir Garwain and the Green Knight, 
version by S. O. Andrew, reviewed, 
457 

Sir Thomas More, Imagery in, 257 

Smith, D. N., his Shakespeare in the 
Eighteenth Century reviewed, 350 

Smith, G. C. Moore, his ed. of The 
Letters of Dorothy Osborne to Willian 
Temple reviewed, 108; his Thomas 
Randolph reviewed, 103; reviews 
by, 96, 243, 368, 476 

Some Forerunners of the Newspaper in 
England, 1476-1622, by M. A. 
Shaaber, reviewed, 483 

Sources of Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, 
article by P. L. Carver, 49 

Sparrow, J., review by, 219 

Spencer, Hazelton, note on Restoration 
Play Quartos, 315 
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Spenser, E., Spenser and the Arthurian 
Legend, article by C. B. Millican, 167 ; 
article on his Irish experiences and 
The Faerie Queene, by M. M. Gray, 
413; his Complaints and Daphnaida, 
ed. Renwick, reviewed, 340 

Spurgeon, Prof. Caroline F. E., article 
on Imagery in the Sir T. More 
Fragment, 257 

Squire, J.C. See Wadham College 

Steele, R., his Christian Hero and the 
Errata in The Tatler, note by R. 
Blanchard, 183 

Steevens, George, and Isaac Reed, 
note on their Biographia Dramatica, 
by L. F. Powell, 186 

Sterry, Peter, and his Unpublished 
Writings, article by V. de S. Pinto, 385 

Sugden, K. A. R., his Short History of 
the Brontés noticed, 492 

Summary of Periodical Literature, by 
H. Winifred Husbands, 122, 249, 
377, 497 

Sutherland, J. R., his ed. of Nicholas 
Rowe’s Three Plays reviewed, 225 

Swift, J., his Hue and Cry after Dismal, 
195 

Swinburne, La Feunesse de, par G. 
Lafourcade, reviewed, 77 

Sykes, H. Dugdale, review by, 323 

Symons, Arthur, als Kritiker der Litera- 
tur, von M. Wildi, noticed, 374 


Taig, T., his Rhythm and Metre re- 
viewed, 116 

Tatham, J., 165 

Tatler, The, The Errata in, 183 

T.-D., G., note on Dryden’s verses to 
the Lady Castlemain, 193; on an 
unrecorded play-title (The French 
Beau, 1699), 316 

Tempest, N. R., review by, 116 

Temple, Diaries of W. F., ed. L. 
Bettany, reviewed, 368 

Thaler, A., his Shakespeare’s Silences 
reviewed, 343 

Thomas, M. G. L., reviews by, 227, 357 

Thorn-Drury, G., his ed. of Randolph's 
Poems reviewed, 103 

Tillotson, G., note on a MS. of William 
Browne, 187 

Time Scheme for Shakespeare's Sonnets, 
A, by J. A. Fort, reviewed, 467 
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Ténnies, F., his ed. of Hobbes’ Elements 
of Law Natural and Politic reviewed, 
102 

Tottel’s Miscellany, etc., Two ‘‘ Uncertain 
Authors ” in, note by H. E. Rollins, 74 

translationem, per, meaning of, 448 

Trevell, William, and the Whitefriars 
Theatre, note by M. J. Dickson, 
309; further notes on, by M. 
Dowling, 433 

Trigg, W., player, 164 

Turner, A., player, 166 


University Examination Results, 1930. . 
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Unrecorded Play-Title, An, note by 
G. T.-D., 316 


Valentine and Orson, by A. Dickson, 
reviewed, 331 

Verse, The Laws of, by J. C. Anderson, 
reviewed, 116 

Vicar of Wakefield, by O. Goldsmith, 
ed. Doughty, reviewed, 234 

Vinaver, E., his Malory reviewed, 336 

Virgin Mary in the Medieval Drama of 
England, The Blessed, by Dr. J. 
Vriend, reviewed, 90 

de Vocht, H., his ed. of The Earliest 
English Translations of Erasmus Col- 
loquies reviewed, 94 

Vriend, Dr. J., his The Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the Medieval Drama of 
England reviewed, 90 


W., G. D., review by, 102 

Wace, relation of his Brut to La3amon’s 
poem, 5 ff. 

Wadham College, Oxford, Short Cata- 
logue of English Books before 1641 in, 
by H. A. Wheeler, introduction by 
J. C. Squire, reviewed, 488 

Wagner, B. M., on George Jolly, 449 

Walmsley, D. M., review by, 362 

Walpole, Horace, his Castle of Otranto, 
ed. Doughty, reviewed, 486 

Warren, A., his Alexander Pope as 
Critic and Humanist reviewed, 227 

Wedgwood, Thomas and Josiah, and 
Coleridge, 63 





INDEX 


Wells, Whitney, article on Stephen 
Hawes and The Court of Sapience, 284 
Wharey, J. B., his ed. of Bunyan’g 
Pilgrim’s Progress reviewed, 219 
Wheeler, H. A., his Catalogue of English 
Books at Wadham Coll., Oxford, 
reviewed, 488 4 
Whetstone, G., his Promos and Cas 
sandra and Rouillet’s Philanira, 31 ; 
Whirligig of Taste, The, by E. E 
Kellett, reviewed, 371 
White, H. O., article on William Colling 
and Miss Bundy, 437; review by, 
236 } 
Whitefriars Theatre, W. Trevell and 
the, 309 
Widdrington, P. E. T., review by, 90 
Wilbraham, W., player, 166 
Wild, B. J., his Dryden und die romische 
Kirche reviewed, 224 } 
Wildi, Max, his Arthur Symons noticed, 


374 

Willcock, G. D., reviews by, 224, 355 

Williams, H., note on A Hue and Cry” 
after Dismal, 195; reviews by, 360,5 
374, 486 

Wilson, F. P., his ed. of The Batchela 
Banquet reviewed, 357 

Wilson, Mona, review by, 466 

Winn, H. E., his ed. of Wyclif. Select 
English Writings reviewed, 464 3 

Wordsworth, W.., article on the “ Intimas 
tions” of his Ode by H. Hartman, 129” 

Wright, H. G., reviews by 235, 346 

Wyclif, Select English Writings, .™% 
H. E. Winn, reviewed, 464 

Wyld, H. C., article on Laj}amon as am, 
English Poet, 1 


Yardley, M., review by, 343 

Young, Sir George, his English Prosod 
on Inductive Lines reviewed, 116 

““ Ypotis,”’ A note on, by D. Everett, 4 


Zachrisson, R. E., his Romans, Kelts 
and Saxons in Ancient Britain te 
viewed, 88 

Zandvoort, R. W., his Comparisom 
between the Two Versions of Sid 
Arcadia reviewed, 466 
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